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TUMOUR ON THE WITHERS. 

BY VETERINARY-CAPTAIN J. A, NUNN, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., PRINCIPAL, LAHORE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
MOST practitioners have had experience of those troublesome 
and unsatisfactory cases—tumours on the withers; and in the 
Colonies and India, owing to badly fitting saddles, the scarcity 
of good workmen, and the difficulty there is in getting a 
saddle properly fitted or stuffed when it begins to gall or 
bruise this part of the horse’s back, such injuries are very 
common. 

I leave out of the question those cases of fistulous withers 
with caries of the spines of the vertebra or abscesses. What 
I refer to is an enlargement of the withers, with a more or 
less movable tumour, or thickening of the skin, and pressure 
on which causes the horse to evince signs of pain, which pass 
away with rest. The slightest renewed pressure on the part 
causes abrasion of the skin and makes the tumour again be- 
come hot and painful; and as this goes on time after time it 
increases in size after each injury—some tumours I have seen 
being the size of a man’s fist, and rendering the animals 
useless. 

These tumours I have invariably found fibromatous in 
structure, and nearly always in connection with the fibrous 
lissue, with a greater or lesser degree of hypertrophy of the 
true skin. In a few instances I have found the interspinous 
ligament involved, but I have never met with one yet in which 
the tumour was in connection with the muscles. 

The situation of the tumour is more frequently on the left 
than on the right side, a circumstance due to the fact that an 
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indifferent horseman has a tendency to lean over to that side. 
Badly fitting side-saddles are also a very common cause, and 
the tumour is then always on the left side of the withers. 

The classical treatment of attempted absorption by the 
application of tincture of iodine or various blistering agents, 
even at the best, give very unsatisfactory results ; and indeed, 
my experience is that the tincture of iodine does harm, by 
causing hardening of the epidermis through the action of the 
alcohol which enters into its composition. If any medical 
treatment is adopted, I have found an ointment composed of 
one part of ang-hydrag. fort. B.P. and eight to ten parts of 
vaseline, applied daily in the form of inunction, to have a 
slightly better effect than any other preparation; but as a 
long period is required, and at the best the results are not 
encouraging, I now always operate. 

The operation is simple enough, but a few details require 
attending to. Strict antiseptic precautions are necessary, and 
these are: shaving the hair off the site of operation and 
cleansing the skin on and around it. The operation wound 
should be semilunar, the curve or convexity being down- 
wards—the direction of the incision is horizontal, as by this 
form the edges can be brought into close contact with each 
other and pressure easily applied. Unless the tumour is very 
large and situated very low down, I make the incision on the 
right side, so as to avoid the natural pressure of the rider 
towards the left side; this is all the more necessary if the 
animal has to carry a side-saddle. 

The incision should be a free one, and situated about a 
couple of inches from the upper margin of the wither. The 
flap is freely dissected up over the spines of the vertebra sub- 
cutaneously, and as the connective tissue is loose, only a few 
cuts with the knife are required. The semilunar flap being 
held up by means of hooks, the tumour can be easily reached 
across the dorsal ridge, and it and the thickened skin 
removed. In doing this, the straight, blunt-pointed neu- 
rotomy needle, or a narrow, straight, probe-pointed seton 
needle, will be found particularly useful in breaking down the 
connective tissue. 

As a pocket is formed on the left side when the tumour is 
removed, it is necessary to provide drainage, and this is done 
by passing a seton of half-a-dozen carbolized horse-hairs 
through the most dependent part. The edges of the opera- 
tion wound are brought together with carbolised catgut 
sutures, the interior of the wound being previously dressed 
with iodoform, by means of an insufflator. The whole is then 
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dressed antiseptically, and pressure applied by means of 
properly adjusted pads of tow maintained in position by a 
surcingle. 

I have found that, practically, it is almost impossible to put 
on the surcingle too tight, as the greater the pressure is, in 
reason, the more closely will the parts be brought into con- 
tact, and the less space and opportunity will there be for fluids 
to collect. 

The first dressings are left on for four or five days, the sur- 
cingle being tightened up as required; and when it is 
removed it will be found that primary adhesion has taken 
place, with the exception of the small sinus left by the seton, 
which can now be removed. 

In a few cases I have had slight granulation and thicken- 
ing of the edges of the granulation wound, in which I have 
been obliged to apply pressure by means of the “ wither- 
truss,’ a description of which was published in the VETERI- 
NARY JOURNAL for last January; but in the majority of cases 
this is not required. 

All the cases on which I have operated have done well, and 
several horses on which a saddle could not be put have been 
restored to usefulness. 


PARTURITION.* 
BY R. T, HUTCHINSON, M.R.C.V.S,, LEYLAND, PRESTON, 


THE subject I have the pleasure of bringing before your 
notice I have selected as being of the greatest practical inte- 
rest to the veterinarian, as well as one of the most neglected 
and least written about of the many and varied subjects which 
in these days he is required to have an intimate knowledge of. 
And in these days we may well exclaim—Zempora mutantur 
nos et mutamur in willis. Little has been written on the sub- 
ject, and therefore I have been compelled to fall back on 
practical experience more than any theories to be derived 
from books. Still, I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Fleming’s “ Veterinary Obstetrics” for information on one or 
two points which I have not had the good fortune to see in 
practice. Although the title of the essay is “ Parturition,” I 
only intend to deal with that part of the subject in which the 
services of the veterinary surgeon have frequently to be taken 
advantage of. 

The careful study of the physiology of Parturition teaches 
us that two factors are requisite for a favourable termination 
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of labour, one of which is that there be a proper degree of 
activity of the expelling powers, the other that all the ob- 
stacles to be overcome by these powers must be in a normal 
condition. When these factors are present, then we have 
the condition known as “ Eutokia,” from the Greek «i, well 
or favourable, and royoc, birth. When these factors are not 
present, then ensues the condition known as “ Dystokia,” 
from due, difficult, and royoc, birth. The degree of dystokia 
present depends upon the resistance of the foetus to the ex- 
pelling powers, and this is determined by the situation and 
relation of the presenting part of the foetus to the genital 
organs of the mother. Therefore the obstruction may be due 
either to an unnatural condition of the foetus, or to some ab- 
normality of the genital passages. The dystokia due to 
abnormality of the passages is termed “ maternal dystokia,” 
that due to the foetus ‘foetal dystokia.” The bovine species 
suffer from dystokia more frequently than any other, the equine 
perhaps least of all, the mare in normal parturition usually 
foaling very easily. In abnormal cases, however, there is 
more danger, and greater difficulty in affording relief, than in 
the cow. This is due, in a great measure, to the little vitality 
present in the foal when parturition is prolonged. 

- The following comparisons, drawn by Donnariex, are well 
worthy of notice. In the cow, a wound on the genital organs 
rarely causes death, whilst in the mare it is often fatal. In 
the mare, again, inversion of the uterus is nearly always 
irremediable; in the cow it is often curable. Inthe mare the 
duration of the life of the foetus does not usually extend over 
the fourth hour, whilst with the cow the calf may live four or 
five days 2” utero. 

In addition to these differences, presentations which, in the 
cow, are fairly easy, owing to its phlegmatic temperament 
and tractable nature, are most difficult in mares. 

The sow does not often require the services of the obstetrist, 
except in cases of rachitism of the pelvis. The bitch, how- 
ever, occasionally requires his services, especially if of small 
size, and lined by a larger dog, or especially if she belongs 
to a breed possessing large heads. 

The obstetrist should be provided with certain instruments, 
which are nearly always absolutely necessary ; although the 
hand and arm should be used alone whenever possible. On 
reaching his patient, he should make enquiries as to the 
length of time parturition has been going on, whether the 
animal has gone its full time or not, whether the “ water-bag” 
has burst or been pricked. Then, after taking the pulse of 
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the animal, let him strip and explore the genital organs. To 
do this properly, the mare and cow should be examined in a 
standing position; if the subject be a mare, one of the fore 
feet should be taken up, and if at all vicious a twitch should 
be put on the nose. If a cow, a good strong man, by aid of 
the nose and horns, can usually hold her. If possible, stand 
her so that the hind quarters are higher than the fore ones ; 
by this means the mass of intestines are cast forwards, and 
do not press on the uterus. Before being introduced, the 
hand of. the operator should be well smeared with oil or 
grease ; this renders its introduction easy, and less irritating 
to the lining membrane. On introduction of the hand it 
should be pushed gently inwards, all advance being checked 
if the straining is very severe. 

The operator should now satisfy himself as to whether the 
vagina is empty or not, or whether there is any abnormality 
either of the vagina or the pelvis. Then the state of the 
cervix uteri should be carefully studied, the condition of the 
os noted as to whether it is hard or soft, or altered by morbid 
degeneration. Passing on into the uterine cavity, the water- 
bag or bladder will be felt, if not already ruptured, and also 
the foetus. If the membranes are ruptured, the presentation 
and position, and complications if any, can be discovered. 
If the membranes are not ruptured, they may be torn by 
passing the hand between them and the uterus, the palm of 
the hand being towards the foetus; then if the membranes 
are tense, pressure against them with the index finger during 
a throe effects the purpose ; if, however, they are loose and 
flabby, a portion should be seized between the thumb and 
middle finger, and torn by the nail. 

To distinguish between the fore and hind limbs, the ope- 
rator must remember the shape of the joints, and especially 
their mode of flexion; the fetlock and knee of the foreleg 
both bending in the same direction, whilst the hock and fet- 
lock flex differently. The knee is also large and round, whilst 
the hock is flat, and offers the calcis as an index. There is 
also a slight difference in the shape of the feet. 

If the presentation is anterior, the head will be found; if 
posterior, of course the tail and croup and external genital 
organs meet the hand. The neck will be recognised by the 
mane, in addition to its shape, if the subject be a foal. 
Having satisfied himself as to the position, etc., the operator 
must quickly decide on the means to be taken for the relief 
of his patient by a prompt and speedy delivery, remembering 
that his task consists in overcoming or removing everything 
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which interferes with the natural course of parturition, and 
trying to imitate nature as closely as possible. He possesses 
a great advantage over the medical practitioner, as he has no 
scruples about sacrificing the life of the foetus, which at the 
best can only be worth a tithe of that of the mother. Sup- 
pose, then, the examination has revealed maternal dystokia. 
This may result from any of the following causes :—pelvic 
constriction, displacement and altered relations of the uterus, 
and morbid alterations of the maternal organs. Under the 
heading of pelvic constriction, we may class constriction from 
deformity, from exostoses, and from fractures or tumours. 

If parturition has already commenced, the obstetrist must 
quickly decide as to which of the following courses he will 
pursue, having regard, of course, to the nature of the case. 
He must either forcibly extract the foetus through the nar- 
rowed passage, widen the passage, diminish the size of the 
foetus, or make an artificial passage. If a cow is known, 
however, to suffer from any of these deformities, she should 
not be bred from at all, or artificial abortion should be had 
recourse to sufficiently early in pregnancy. 

Forcible extraction must, of course, be brought about by 
mechanical means, taking care that the presenting part of the 
foetus and the foetal passage be well smeared with oil or 
grease. Enlargement of the passage is nearly always im- 
possible, unless there is a tumour to be excised. ‘To diminish 
the size of the foetus, embryotomy must be had recourse to. 
To establish an artificial passage for the foetus, gastro-hyster- 
otomy must be performed, though only as a last resource, as 
it places the mother in very great danger, and it should not 
be delayed till the patient is in a state of exhaustion. 

Hysterocele sometimes proves a serious obstacle to partu- 
rition, though it is fortunately very rare, and I have never 
seen acase. But its diagnosis should not be difficult, as by 
the manipulation of the abdominal tumour the foetus can be 
felt. If the animal is standing, a blanket should be placed 
under its belly and gently raised, so as to bring the foetus 
within reach, If, however, she is down, she should be turned 
on her back. When there is anterior presentation, the head 
should be seized, and brought into the pelvic inlet and the 
lower jaw corded; then the fore-limbs should be found, 
brought into the passage, and corded. Gentle traction must 
be then carefully applied. At times the reduction is easy, but 
at others extremely difficult. Often the Caesarean operation 
has to be resorted to. 

Another lesion which, though rare in the domesticated 
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animals, is common in woman, is “ Deviation of the Uterus;” 
by this I mean a change in the direction of the uterus, by 
which the cervix and os are deviated or turned from the axis 
of the vagina. When the hand is passed into the vaginal 
canal, a kind of blind pouch is felt, at the end of which is a 
large round body into which no opening can be found ; this 
is the lower face of the uterus, and before delivery can be 
effected this must be: raised and the os brought into a line 
with the vagina. The best way-to effect this is to introduce 
the right hand into the rectum, and press on the head of the 
foetus, the left hand being introduced into the vagina and 
pushing back the body; by these means the uterus will be 
brought back into its normal position. 

Torsion of the uterus, however, is much more common than 
deviation, though its existence may be said to be of recent 
discovery; for although indicated by Boutrolle (Parfatt Bouvier, 
2nd Ed., 1766), still it is only of late years, and after much 
discussion, that such a condition was proved possible. 

Torsion consists of the rotation of the uterus on its axis, by 
means of which its superior surface may become respectively 
lateral and inferior, either right or left, according as the rota- 
tion takes place, and it may be either complete or incomplete, 
or if the organ has made two complete turns we have double 
torsion. When the uterus rotates, the vagina and cervix 
uteri cannot follow because of their attachments, and they 
therefore become twisted. In this condition delivery is an 
utter impossibility, unless the foetus is removed otherwise than 
through the os. The cause of torsion is usually a slip or fall, 
though some authorities—notably Colin—say the spontaneous 
and energetic movements of the foetus zz w/ero are often the 
cause. Chambon is of the opinion that the violent and 
irregular movements which the labour pains induce are often 
the cause of torsion. Torsion usually takes place towards the 
termination of pregnancy—about the eighth or ninth month, 
and no particular symptom is to be noted to indicate what has 
happened before the initial stage of parturition begins, except 
that sometimes micturition is difficult, owing to compression 
of the bladder from one of the twists. 

The labour pains, when they do appear, vary in character ; 
sometimes they are feeble, at other times the straining may 
be very severe. Often, however, in a day or two these 
symptoms may entirely disappear, and the owner is forced to 
the conclusion that the pains were premature and false. In 
a few days, however, there is a recurrence of all these symptoms 
in an aggravated form, and then there can be no doubt that 
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there is some serious obstacle to delivery. The veterinarian 
must then explore, and he will find at the termination of the 
vagina a kind of cz/-de-sac, formed by folds of mucous mem- 
brane, which are twisted in a spiral manner, their direction 
being either to the right or to the left. If the hand be turned 
in the same spiral manner as the twist, it can penetrate to a 
certain depth, and the fold will be found to have a corkscrew- 
like course ; in this manner the torsion may be distinguished 
from a simple deviation or obliquity of the organ. And it is 
by following the direction of this spiral movement with the 
hand, that the important point as to the direction of the twist 
can be ascertained. If on introducing the hand, palm down- 
wards, it becomes successively inferior, then internal, and 
then supinated, then the torsion is to the right. If, however, 
the hand rotates in the opposite direction, then the torsion is 
to the left. 

Having satisfied himself as to the nature and extent of the 
torsion, it next becomes the duty of the operator to relieve it. 
To effect this purpose, many schemes have been propounded, 
but, with one exception, the results have been very unsatis- 
factory. The exception I refer to is the one in which the 
torsion is overcome by rotation of the cow’s body. Before 
this is attempted, the udder should be emptied of its milk. 
Then in a large roomy place, with the floor thickly covered 
with straw, the cow should be thrown with great care on the 
proper side, and the feet fastened together. The hand and 
arm are then introduced as far as possible into the vagina, 
and if the os is at all dilated, a limb of the foetus should be 
reached, then the wall of the vagina must be made the point 
secured and firmly maintained inone position ; if the foetus can- 
not be of resistance for awhile. The cow must be then gently 
pulled on her back and over on to the opposite side, and raised 
on its sternum. Whilst this is going on, the operator must 
endeavour, by pressing on the uterus, to prevent its following 
the movement the cow is undergoing. He will soon be able 
to form an opinion as to whether the cow is being turned the 
right way or not, accordingly as the spiral is contracted or 
relaxed. The right way to turn the cow, however, has given 
rise to many discussions as to whether the cow should be 
rolled in the same direction as the twist, or the opposite. 
This diversity of opinion was, no doubt, due to the position in 
which the disputant mentally viewed the animal and himself 
during the operation. 

To put the case, however, plainly before you, supposing 
the case is one of left torsion, then the animal must be cast 
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on the left side and turned successively on its back, right 
side, sternum, and back again to the left side ; if one rotation 
does not suffice, the same procedure must be repeated. 
Sometimes when a slow and steady motion fails, then a quick 
and jerking motion may be resorted to. 

Of dystokia from morbid alterations in the genital organs, 
time will not allow me to speak at length; so I will only 
briefly allude to them. Dystokia may result from tumours 
developed in or around the genital passages and organs, 
rigidity of the cervix uteri, morbid degeneration of the same, 
and obliteration ot the os uteri. I will next proceed to the 
second part of the subject, foetal dystokia, and this may be 
divided into two divisions, classified according as to whether 
resulting from obstacles independent of presentations and 
positions, or of malpresentations and the difficulties resulting 
from them. A frequent cause of dystokia is excess of volume 
of the foetus rendering birth impossible, notwithstanding the 
healthy condition of the maternal organs and the regularity 
of the labour pains. This excess of volume may result from 
prolonged gestation, whereby the foetus becomes over-deve- 
loped, without a corresponding increase in the size of the 
genital passages of the mother, or it may result from a dis- 
proportionate relation between the male and female. This 
is especially the case in cross-breeding and breeding from 
small animals, as well as breeding from animals at an early 
age ; still it is not often that there is a uniform or general over- 
development of the foetus ; Indeed, some authorities question 
whether the relative size of the parents, provided they have 
no abnormalities of any particular organ or limb, has any 
direct influence on the number of difficult parturitions from 
over-development. Andin support of their contention they 
cite the case of small women, who, though married to big 
men, yet do not suffer any particular inconvenience, or bring 
forth preternaturally large children, but as a rule have easy 
accouchements.” 

The head and croup are most often abnormally developed, 
especially the head in bitches. In these cases the foetus 
must either be removed entire, or reduced in size by embry- 
otomy. If it is to be removed entire, the passages should be 
well lubricated, the foetus adjusted, and judicious traction 
employed. If embryotomy be decided upon, then it should be 
gone about in the following manner, assuming that the object 
in view in the first instance is a reduction in the size of the 
head. This operation is termed “ Cephalotomy,” and com- 
prises the following operations, which may be performed 
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together or separately :—Simple puncture, incision, or crush- 
ing of the cranial parietes. In ‘‘ hydrocephalus,” a simple 
puncture is often all that is necessary; the head should be 
secured and punctured with atrocar aad cannula. Decapita- 
tion is not often required, and, fortunately so, for it is both a 
dangerous and difficult operation. It is always better, if pos- 
sible, to remove one of the fore limbs. This may be done as 
follows :—The limb being secured by a cord round the fetlock 
and drawn as far forwards as it will come, the operator makes 
a circular incision above the fetlock or knee, just through 
the skin. From here he should make a longitudinal incision 
on the outer side of the limb, taking care not to cut the liga- 
ments of the articulations, or the limb may come away at the 
wrong place. Then the spatula should be introduced and 
pushed upwards towards the shoulder, thereby dividing the 
skin from the subcutaneous tissues, etc., till the limb is only 
held by the muscles attaching it to the thorax. Then the 
operator, steadying the foetus either with his hand or the 
crutch, makes pressure on the foetus, whilst the assistants pull 
at the cord fastened to the fetlock. A better way than this, 
however, I find, is when a portion of the limb is outside the 
vagina, to swathe it in a dry, rough towel, and then let the 
assistants pull and turn at the same time; by these means 
the limb is much sooner off. 

Dystokia is sometimes caused by diseases of the foetus, 
which produce abnormalities in its size or conformation, such 
as hydrocephalus, ascites, and anasarca, emphysema, poly- 
sarcia, muscular contractions, and tumours of various kinds. 
As I have previously stated, cephalotomy is indicated in 
hydrocephalus, if the head is of great size. 

Of ascites, anasarca, and hydrothorax, few cases are 
recorded. Of monstrosities I do not intend to treat, except 
to say that although they are, fortunately, rare, yet when met 
with they often prove a source of trouble to the veterinarian. 
They may be divided into monstrosities by excess, monstrosi- 
ties by defect, monstrosities by irregularity in structure and 
situation of parts. This is the manner in which Buffon 
divides them. 

Malpresentation or malposition of the foetus is by far the 
most common cause of dystokia, and the various methods of 
procedure by which these lesions may be overcome form an 
interesting study. The method of procedure adopted must 
be based on the knowledge that as expulsion of the foetus is 
rendered impossible by the vicious position of the young, this 
position must be changed to one in which parturition may 
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take place spontaneously, or artificial extraction be rendered 
practicable. 

The movements practised to facilitate delivery are retro- 
pulsion, rotation, and version. 

Retropulsion is necessary when the fcetus is firmly fixed in 
the pelvic cavity, and it is sometimes necessary to push back- 
wards when the foetus is in the uterus, in order that cords 
may be attached to the limbs. This retropulsion is some- 
times easy, sometimes the very opposite, and occasionally 
impossible. In order that retropulsion may be properly per- 
formed, the cow should stand higher behind than before ; this 
may be achieved by placing plenty of litter behind the 
animal. If this does not effect the purpose, I find a good 
plan is to place a cord round each hock, and, placing the 
end over a beam, lift the hind-quarters from the floor, at 
the -_ time pushing the foetus back with the hand or 
crutch. 

Rotation of the foetus, as its name indicates, consists in 
turning it. To effect this, the hand and arm are to be intro- 
duced well forward between the body and the uterus; then, 
the arm being rested on the pubis, it can be used as a lever 
to turn the foetus from right to left, or wce versd, as the case 
may be. I have found it a good plan, if the limbs can be 
drawn beyond the vulva, to fasten them together, place a piece 
of wood between them, and so use them as a lever to turn the 
body of the foetus. 

Version, or, as it is more commonly termed, “turning,” 
consists in effecting a change in the manner of presentation, 
or, to put it more plain, in bringing towards the inlet a part 
of the foetus other than that presented spontaneously. Version 
is necessary in all transverse presentations, and may be 
divided into two kinds: anterior and posterior; in the one 
the head of the foetus is brought towards the inlet, in the 
other it is the posterior part of the body. 

To perform version, either anterior or posterior, the whole 
of the foetus must be within the uterus. Then, with the right 
hand the presenting part of the foetus must be pushed 
obliquely away from the inlet; this will bring the parts 
sought for within reach of the hand, when they can be seized 
aud drawn into the required position. 

We will next consider dystokia depending on the anterior 
presentation, the most common forms of which are: when the 
fore-limb is crossed over the neck ; when the limbs are flexed 
at the knees and fixed under the neck and chest ; one or both 
fore-limbs completely retained. The head is often a cause of 
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difficult parturition, from either downward, lateral, upward, 
or backward deviation. 

The indications when the fore-limb or limbs are crossed 
over the neck are to seize the limb by the fetlock, raise and 
draw it to its proper place. When the fore-limbs are bent 
and retained, they should be found, the foot being grasped in 
such a way that the pastern faces the palm and the fetlock 
the wrist, the limb being then pushed away and the forearm 
flexed on the operator's arm as much as possible, until, on 
getting the pastern as high as the os, the leg can be brought 
into the pelvic canal. 

The cemplete retention of both fore-limbs is a very serious, 
and not uncommon cause of dystokia. The indications are 
the same as when the fore limbs are bent. When the head 
is deviated downwards, the nose of the foetus should be 
received into the palm of the hollowed hand, and then by 
flexion of the wrist it can be raised above the pubic brim and 
drawn towards the vulva. 

Lateral deviation of the head is one of the most common 
causes of dystokia, and is not difficult to diagnose. Usually 
both fore-legs are in the genital canal, but birth does not go 
on. In the cow the head, owing to the short neck of the calf, 
is soon found, but often in the mare it gets pushed away as 
far back as the abdomen, or even the flank, where it cannot 
be reached. The great idea, of course, in all these cases is 
to secure the head when possible, adjust it, and bring it into 
the genital passages. To effect this, the best plan is to cord 
the fore-feet, push back the foetus, and secure the lower jaw ; 
direct traction will now often bring the foetus into position. 
Occasionally, however, the cord cannot be got to remain on 
the jaw; then the finger-hook must be used, or the crotchet. 

Deviation upwards and backwards is a very rare complica- 
tion, and is chiefly met with in the mare, in which it has led 
to rupture of the uterus and rectum, and delivery by the 
latter. 

The legs should be corded and pushed well back; this will 
often bring the head to its normal condition; if it does not, 
then retropulsion being continued, and the lower jaw seized, 
and by a screwing motion brought downwards and side- 
wards. 

In all cases where these simple means fail to effect 
delivery, embryotomy must be resorted to. 

Occasionally dystokia results under the following circum- 
stances: the head and fore-limbs are in a good position, and 
may be well through the genital canal, but will not come any 
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further, owing to the check from the posterior portion of the 
foetus. Examination by passage of the hand between the 
fore-limbs and underneath the belly of the foetus, reveals the 
fact that the stifles of the foetus turn outwards. 

In these cases the foetus must be pushed backwards, so that 
the abducted limbs may be adducted. Sometimes, however, 
retropulsion is very difficult, or impossible; then the foetus 
should be slightly turned on its axis, so as to allow the 
stifles to enter the pelvic canal if possible. Should both 
of these plans fail, embryotomy should be tried. The 
presentation known as the “ dogsitting”” presentation—so 
called from the resemblance of the foetus to a sitting dog 
—is one of the worst the practitioner has to deal with. In a 
case like this, the hind feet should be carried back into 
the uterine cavity; but this is much easier said than done, 
as often the foetus is fixed in the genital canal, and can- 
not be moved backwards or forwards ; in these cases the feet 
having been found and secured, the abdominal viscera 
must be removed, and the spine divided in the lumbar 
region ; the divided spine is then to be pushed back into the 
uterus, and adjusted and delivered. 

The foetus is occasionally found lying on its back, with its 
hind limbs inclined upwards and backwards. In order to 
facilitate delivery in these cases, the pastern of each fore- 
limb should be corded, then the hand should lift the point of 
the hock slightly, as it usually is found jammed against the 
brim of the pubis. At the same time as the hock is raised, 
the cord should be gently pulled so as to bring it into the 
vagina. This operation being repeated on the other leg, 
steady upward traction is all that is requisite. 

In hock presentation, the first part encountered by the hand 
on exploration is always the point of the calcis, sometimes 
alone in the canal, sometimes along with the croup wedged 
in the passage. To adjust the hind limbs, I have always 
found the following method to be preferable to any other. 
Push the foetus as far as possible into the uterus by means of 
the hands and crutch; then a cord must be fastened on each 
pastern, and the operator taking the fetlock in the palm of 
his hand, the point of the hock fitting into the inside of the 
elbow-joint, the leg should then be flexed as completely as 
possible, and lifted into the vagina and extended. 

In thigh and croup presentations, the indications are the 
same, but much more difficult to carry out. 

In posterior presentations, the head and fore-limbs some- 
times cause difficulties, the elbows offering an obstacle to 
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delivery. The resistance may often be overcome by traction; 
if this does not succeed, rotation should be tried, and, asa 
final resource, embryotomy. And in all presentations, when 
everything else has failed, if the animal be not altogether 
exhausted, and if it is especially desired to try at least to 
save the mother, then the Casarean operation may be 
attempted. 

The mortality following this operation, however, is very 
great, due in a large measure, no doubt, to the circumstances 
under which it is undertaken, as it is, as a rule, never resorted 
to until everything else has failed, and the parent is 
thoroughly exhausted. Death is usually due, when not 
immediate, to peritonitis ; this often takes place in the bitch, 
in which, if the operation is performed early enough, it is 
> eran d successful, especially if the pups be born alive. By 
ar the most dangerous cases for operation are those in which 
the foetus is dead and more or less decomposed. In consider- 
ing the adoption of Cesarean section, the kind of animal to be 
operated on will, of course, have great weight. 

Those which may be utilised for food there need be no 
hesitation whatever in operating upon, the value of the 
foetus, if born alive, reducing considerably the loss on the 
carcase if the parent dies. The foetus may be said to be in a 
transverse position when the trunk or all the four legs are 
presented. 

To diagnose a case of “‘back presentation” is not always 
easy ; the hand on being introduced encounters a more or less 
rounded surface, which offers no special features by which it 
may be recognised. Deeper exploration, however, will reveal 
some distinguishing part of the foetus. In cases like these, 
“version” must be performed ; the presentation must be con- 
verted into either an anterior or posterior one, and it is an 
open question as to which is best. I think it is Rainard who 
lays it down as a rule, that the extremities of the foetus which 
are nearest the pelvis are those to be brought into the 
passage. But practical observation has convinced me that 
pelvic version is best, as then there are only the hind limbs 
to deal with. Before version, however, of any kind, it is good 
practice to inject emollient fluids, especially if the 
“‘waters’”’ have long escaped. JRaising the hind quarters of 
the mother, too, will render the task of the operator 
easier. 

When these methods have failed, embryotomy must be 
attempted, the intestines extracted by an incision in the flank, 
and the vertebral divided. When, on introduction, the hand 
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encounters all four feet in the passage, or perhaps two in the 
passage and two just beyond it, then the operator has a 
rather tough job on hand. The situation of the head defines 
the exact position; the foetus may lie on its left side, with the 
head directed towards the right flank of the mother, or vice 
versd. When the limbs have been distinguished, I have 
always found it a good plan, and one which prevented con- 
fusion, to have differently marked cords to secure them with. 
The limbs being secured, retropulsion and version must be 
performed ; some authorities prefer anterior, some posterior. 
I myself much prefer the posterior one, as I think birth takes 
place more easily in that position. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I have to thank you for the 
patient hearing you have accorded me, and I trust to hear an 
interesting discussion on the subject. A country practitioner 
must know it, or he will find to his great disgust that time after 
time another, perhaps, most likely, indeed, an empiric will 
succeed where he has failed, simply from lack of practical 
knowledge. And I need not point out to you the ignominy 
this casts, not only on the veterinarian himself, but on the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, of which he has the 
honour to be a member. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN RELATION TO ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
BY JAMES LAW, M.R.C.V.S., PROFESSOR OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
AT THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, U.S.A. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

THE claim that the canning of tuberculous carcases, and 
the boiling or Pasteurizing of milk, does away with every 
element of danger, can no longer be entertained. Steriliza- 
tion is not a restoration to a non-poisonous condition ; it does 
away with the possibility of infection, it is true, but it does 
not render the product innocuous. 

As a matter of fact, Koch’s tuberculin has been sterilized 
by heat, but this has not by any means rendered it safe and 
harmless. Onthecontrary, it invariably intensifies any exist- 
ing tuberculous process, and develops fever and general 
constitutional disorder. When tuberculin, therefore, is pre- 
sent in meat and milk it can only cause these to operate in 
the same way on subjects that have been already infected. 
In my experience with tuberculous cows, cases have come to 
my knowledge in which invalids drinking the milk of such 
animals have suffered very obviously, and have improved 
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after such milk was withheld. So, too, in the case of calves 
sucking phthisical cows; they have done badly and proved 
unthrifty, though they took the whole of the milk furnished 
by their respective nurses, and they have thriven better when 
weaned and put upon solid food alone. I have followed some 
such calves until they grew up and were slaughtered, have 
made fost-mortem examinations, and have found them bearing 
old calcified tubercles, pointing back to the time when they 
sucked the infected and poisonous milk. 

It is idle to say that such milk was merely lacking in nutri- 
tive principles ;—the calves in question had access to other 
food, while following their nurses, and would not have been 
harmed by taking the same amount of pure water as they 
took of milk. Apart from the bacilli, which operated slowly, 
and which allowed these animals to live for years, and even 
thrived after they had ceased taking the milk, there was 
unquestionably in this secretion a definite poison which under- 
mined the health and stimulated the progress of the tuber- 
culous process. Accessions of bacilli are not denied, but at 
the worst these acted tardily, and apart from the soluble 
poisons their action must have been cumulative up to the 
cessation of the milk feeding; so that immediately after the 
withdrawal of the milk the morbid action should have been 
greater than at any time before this, whereas in the cases in 
question improvement dated from the change to dry coarse 
food. 

K. Yamagiva, in his experiments on guineapigs, obtained 
corresponding results. After inoculation with tubercle, the 
administration of tuberculin greatly hastened the onset of 
general tuberculosis, so that after a week tuberculous centres 
were found in lymphatic glands, spleen, liver and lungs. 

If this is the result in guineapigs, which, though very 
subject to tuberculosis, are not easily poisoned by tuberculin, 
how much more so in man, who .s many thousand times more 
susceptible to tuberculin? The healthy guineapig is almost 
unaffected by 2 grammes of tuberculin, while man weighing 
eighty times as much is seriously affected by 3, gramme. 
In the tuberculous condition the guineapig reacts violently 
under } gramme, while man is seriously affected by y,'55 
gramme. Weight for weight being considered, it follows that 
the consumptive man is 20,000 times more susceptible to the 
tuberculin poisons than is the guineapig. From this may be 
inferred the danger to the tuberculous man, of meat or milk 
containing the poisons of tuberculin. 

It may be safely held as proved, by analogy, observation, 
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and experiment, that the soluble poisons of tuberculosis 
invariably operate by exaggerating any existing tuberculous 
process, and that blood and all animal fluids becoming 
charged with such poisons, uniformly tend to further 
endanger the health, or even the life of any person who may 
consume them while suffering from tuberculosis. 

We may freely allow that the transmission of the bacillus 
from man to man is far more common than from beast to 
man. But though the implanted seed may have been in 
many cases derived from a fellow-man, its subsequent 
destructive progress may be due far more to the constant 
accessions ot the soluble poisonous products conveyed in the 
meat and milk of tuberculous animals. Without these 
constant doses of soluble poisons of tubercle, the implanted 
germ would in many cases have proved comparatively harm- 
less. Although it could be proved in regard to many cases 
that the cow had not contributed the seed of the diseases, she 
is left little less responsible for the destructive progress and 
fatal result. The germ which might have remained com- 
paratively dormant and harmless in the absence of the 
poisoned meat and milk, is by these stimulated to a more 
deadly energy. 


How TO MEET THE DANGER. 


This hitherto unchallenged factor in the progress of 
tuberculosis, opens up new and uncultivated fields for sanitary 
work. The great evil ventilated in this paper cannot be 
effectually met without the eradication of tuberculosis from 
every herd kept for the supply of food products for the public. 
Nothing short of this can be trusted to act satisfactorily in 
putting a check upon the present fearful mortality from this 
disease. No inspection of dressed carcasses, nor of milk, 
butter and cheese will furnish a guarantee. We must go to 
the herds and subject them, animal by animal, to a critical 
test, and only accept the products as safe when there is no 
longer a shadow of suspicion remaining. A _ professional 
examination of the most searching kind must be supple- 
mented by the “tuberculin ” test, before a clean bill of health 
can be furnished. In my own experience among cattle, two- 
thirds of the cases of tuberculosis sometimes escaped under 
the most critical professional examination, and were detected 
later by the “tuberculin” test. Often, when cattle were 
condemned by the “tuberculin” test, have the owners pro- 
nounced them the most thrifty and the least suspected in the 
herd, and it was only after slaughter, when the bodies were 
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opened, and the caseated tubercle exposed, that they were 
satisfied that no mistake had been made. Recently, in a 
herd kept for the supply of high-priced miik of guaranteed 
soundness, the stock having been subjected to weekly 
examinations by a veterinarian, the “tuberculin” test was 
applied, and 50 per cent. of the herd demonstrated to be 
tuberculous. Without the “tuberculin” test there is no 
guarantee possible for the products of the dairy, and the 
sanitary officers who will affect to deal with this disease in 
herds without the aid of “ tuberculin,” are at best but pruning 
the tips of the branches of the evil tree. Public money ought 
not to be thrown away on such fruitless and ineffective work. 
The purification of a herd must be followed in every case by 
a thorough disinfection of contaminated buildings and 
places, and by a careful seclusion of the herd from new 
sources of infection. It is evident, therefore, that the non- 
tuberculous herd must be secured against the addition of 
fresh animals from any herd that has not been similarly 
attested sound, and that any necessary addition from another 
source must be tested by “ tuberculin” before it is added to 
the herd. Equally important is it to test all farm animals ot 
whatever species, which live on the place and cohabit with 
the herd, and to see to it that no human being suffering from 
tuberculosis is allowed to attend to the animals or to prepare 
their food. It is difficult to see how anything short of such a 
system can afford a guarantee of the absence of the soluble 
tubercle poisons from our milk, butter and cheese. 

In the case of butcher meats, a professional examination 
when slaughtered, covering all of the viscera as well as the 
carcase, will be essential, and the current doctrine of sound 
meat with localized tuberculosis must be abandoned. Every 
municipality must have its own public abattoir in which alone 
its meat supplies should be butchered, and where every carcase 
should be systematically examined as it is opened. Private 
slaughter-houses controlled by individual owners afford endless 
opportunities for the evasion of sanitary statutes, and ought 
to be abandoned as relics of an age when modern sanitary 
science was unknown. 

The question of dressed, canned and salted meats, is one 
that must be carefully considered. It is quite evident that 
such products must come to us with a sufficient guarantee, if 
allowed to compete with our home meats which have passed 
the municipal inspection. It is equally evident that no 
inspector paid by the packer or canner can furnish a certificate 
which will command public confidence. The inspector must 
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be a government official who is entirely independent of the 
packers, and who is in no way dependent on their good will. 

Then again the existing method of furnishing government 
inspectors at our great packing centres only, and thus giving 
a monopoly to the large operators, cannot be long maintained 
in a country of equal rights and privileges. The most 
obvious cure for this evil is to make all packing establish- 
ments government institutions, where the small packer shall 
have equal privileges with the large, where all carcases shall 
be subjected to the same scrutiny, and all shall go out with 
the same guarantee. 

Such a proposition will doubtless be severely criticised, 
both from the medical and economic standpoint. 

On the medical side it will be argued that if the soluble 
poisons in the meat and milk were as injurious as represented, 
we would see the evil results everywhere, and that medical 
men would be universally cognisant of them. And yet do we 
not see clearly to-day much that was never suspected twenty, 
thirty or fifty years ago? How recent is the acceptance by 
the profession of the doctrine of contagion in tuberculosis, in 
tetanus, in pneumonia, in influenza, in glanders, etc. Are we 
to suppose that our forefathers were surrounded by fewer 
evidences of contagion, at a time when no precautions were 
taken to prevent it, than we are with all the antiseptic and 
antizymotic provisions of the present day? The facts of con- 
tagion were doubtless more abundant in their days than in 
these, but their attention had never been drawn to them. So 
now let the attention of physicians and sanitarians be given 
to the morbid action of soluble poisons of tubercle, and 
evidences of their evil results will accumulate on all sides. 
It is the scrutiny, and not the facts that are wanting. 

The economist will object to drastic measures for the 
suppression of tuberculosis on the ground of expense. Who 
is to pay for the municipal abattoirs, the inspectorships, the 
disinfections, and the indemnities for slaughtered animals? 
In return let me ask, who now pays for the constant losses of 
live stock which the proposed system would put a stop to; 
for the frequent infection of sound herds by unfortunate pur- 
chases of animals that prove to be tuberculous ; for the losses 
to the nation, to the community and family of the tuberculous 
one-eighth of all deaths; for the loss of work—literary, 
scientific, manufacturing, commercial, domestic and manual 
—of the great host of consumptives waiting all over the land 
to fill the places of this fatal eighth in coming mortality 
statistics; for the losses represented by the bills of the 
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physician, nurse and druggist for these invalids; and for the 
losses represented by the many migrations and exiles in search 
of health, and of the costly consumption hospitals and 
sanitaria? And who is to pay in the future for the needless 
harvest of similar fruits, which the seeds now sown through 
our supineness must inevitably produce in the coming 
generations? 

Is it not a truer economy to destroy the seed before it has 
germinated, or even before it has been sown, than to wait for 
the multitudinous evils that must attend on its growth and 
fructification ? 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES FOR ADOPTION BY THE 
STOCKOWNER. 


If he will, the stockowner can extirpate this disease from 
his herd, and thereafter keep the herd pure from such con- 
tamination. The following are the main precautions neces- 
sary to this end: 

1st. Board up the partitions of the stalls at the front, so 
that no two cows can feed from the same manger, nor lick 


each other. 
2nd. Keep each animal strictly by its own stall and 


manger. 

3rd. When any animal is suspected, don’t let it use a 
drinking trough or bucket in common with other animals. 

4th. Avoid old milch cows and unthrifty ones, or keep 
them secluded from the rest of the herd. 

5th. The following conformation usually indicates a weak- 
ness of constitution and a susceptibility to tuberculosis: 
Head narrow between the horns; sunken eyes; depth of 
cavity (temporal) back of the eyes ; thin, narrow, ewe neck ; 
chest small, lacking in both breadth and depth ; hollow flank 
and tendency to pot belly ; a general lack of muscle, so that 
the limbs seem loosely attached to the body; in breeds that 
show a variety of colours, animals of the lighter shades of 
brown and yellow. If, however, such animals are of high 
value for the dairy, and can be kept free from infection, they 
need not be rejected. The finest conformations of shorthorns, 
Devons, Holsteins, black or red polled, furnish no protection 
in the presence of the germ. 

6th. Don’t purchase from a herd in which tuberculosis has 
appeared, or in which cattle have died or been killed within a 
year or two. Resort first to the tuberculin test. 

7th. Don’t take a cow with a husky or rattling cough, 
wheezing, hurried breathing, discharge from nose, foetid 
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breath, hard bunches under the skin, diseased udder, swollen 
bones or joints, unthriftiness, or a tendency to scour or 
bloat. 

8th. Don’t purchase from city, suburban, or swill stables. 

gth. Don’t add newly purchased cattle to your herd until 
you have tested them with tuberculin, especially if they have 
been the product of inbreeding. 

1oth. Don’t admit strange cattle to house, field, or yard 
with your own; keep them apart until tested with tuberculin. 

11th. In case of disease or unthriftiness in your herd, put 
the animal apart and have it examined by a skilful 
veterinarian. 

12th. If after this there remains any doubt as to the real 
nature of the disease, have the animal tested with the 
tuberculin, in the hands of a practitioner thoroughly 
acquainted with cattle and their diseases. If the result is 
not yet quite clear, keep the animal by itself and repeat the 
test in four weeks. 

13th. In case one animal in a herd shows tuberculosis, 
test the whole herd with tuberculin. 

14th. Test in the same manner all animals on the farm 
(swine, goats, sheep, horses, rabbits, cats, dogs, fowls) that 
cohabit with the cattle. 

15th. Kill all tuberculous animals, and boil, burn, dis- 
solve in acid, or bury deeply in a place to which no animals 
have access. 

16th. Disinfect premises thoroughly, also all products of 
the diseased animals and all articles used about them. 

17th. Let no consumptive person attend on cattle or other 
live stock, or prepare their food. 

18th. Vermin (rats, mice, sparrows) in a building where 
tuberculous animals have been, should be exterminated. 


STATE MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION AND EXTINCTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS IN FARM ANIMALS. 


The best, most effective, and economical measures for the 
suppression of tuberculosis, are those which naturally 
devolved on the State. It does not follow, however, that 
State interference will exonerate the stockowner from his 
personal duty in taking the above precautions laid down for 
him. It is the duty of the State to see that all such pre- 
cautions are enforced, together with others that transcend the 
power of the individual stockowner, and must be undertaken 
by the governing power for the public good. Among these 
may be named the following: 
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1st. The providing of municipal slaughter-houses in 
which alone farm animals designed for human food can be 
slaughtered. 

2nd. Exclusion from the home market of all dressed, salted 
and canned meats that have not passed a crucial examina- 
tion at the time of slaughter, by an accomplished government 
veterinary inspector. 

3rd. Government stamping and labelling of all canned 
meats that have passed the municipal inspection, and can be 
guaranteed as from non-tubercular animals. 

4th. Forbid the use for pigs, fowls, or other creatures, of 
all milk furnished by tuberculous animals, and of all offal or 
other products of slaughter-houses until they shall have been 
boiled for one hour. 

5th. Provide for the systematic inspection by skilled and 
reliable veterinary practitioners, of all dairy herds, and pri- 
marily of such as furnish milk for immediate use as sweet 
milk. 

6th. Iftuberculous cattle or other animals are found in a 
herd, have the remainder tested with tuberculin, and have all 
affected cattle appraised, killed, and without delay or further 
expense, paid for by the State. 

7th. Appraisers may be chosen, one for the State and one 
for the owner; or, better, to secure a more even handed 
justice, all alike should be valued by two State appraisers 
chosen for their knowledge of animals and their values, and 
for their integrity. 

8th. Indemnities should be paid without delay on presenta- 
tion of the affidavits of the stockowner, the inspector and the 
State appraisers. 

gth. The precautions prescribed for private owners under 
the headings 9g to 15, and 18, should be carried out under the 
supervision of State officers. 

10th. Disinfection of all contaminated premises and 
objects should be done at State expense, and by a 
special disinfecting corps under a trained, careful, and 
thorough foreman, 

11th. Attendants on cattle or other meat producing 
animals, who show any chronic diseases of the air passages, 
lungs or bowels, shonld be examined for tuberculosis by the 
municipal or town health officer, and their expectoration 
should be tested bacteriologically. If found to be tuberculous, 
they must be forbidden to continue this occupation. 

12th. Though herds have been tested and guaranteed sound, 
such guarantee must lapse as soon as new animals are intro- 
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duced into them from public markets or untested herds. The 
guarantee may be preserved by having all such additions 
tested by tuberculin before they are added to the herd. 

13th. In making tests with tuberculin, the inspector will, 
as a rule, omit cases that are suffering acutely from other 
diseases or from advanced general tuberculosis, or that are 
approaching estrum or parturition; such cases must be 
secluded and tested later, when there is no such source of 
fallacy. 

14th. All deaths in inspected and attested herds should be 
promptly reported to the government veterinary inspector of 
the district, who should make a careful Jos/-mortem examina- 
tion, and if he finds tuberculosis in even a latent form, the 
whole herd should be again tested with tuberculin. 


DEFECTS OF THE EXISTING NEW YoRK LAW, 


New York is to be highly commended for taking an 
advanced position in the suppression of tuberculosis by pro- 
cess of law. It is to be regretted, however, that excellent 
intentions have been somewhat marred from a lack of 
acquaintance with the diseases of the lower animals, by those 
who have drawn and those who directed the ministration of 
the law. It may not be altogether useless to name some of 
the more obvious defects in the law as hitherto in force. 


A. THE PROVISION FOR Two SEPARATE VETERINARY 
SANITARY BOARDS. 


By existing law tuberculosis and glanders are dealt with 
by the State Board of Health, while all other diseases affect- 
ing the same genera of animals are placed under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Agriculture. The inspector 
under both central authorities ought to be a veterinary com- 
parative pathologist, acquainted with the whole range ot 
animal diseases in order to deal with one—say tuberculosis—- 
to the exclusion of other affections; and yet when he meets 
with another contagious disease he is helpless to do anything 
in the matter, and so are his superiors. Application must be 
made to another department, which must send its own 
inspectors, though an entirely capable government employé 
is already on the ground: and an entirely new set of machi- 
nery must be set in motion to accomplish what could have 
been done far more promptly, effectively, and cheaply by the 
inspector and bureau which were already in the field. Two 
bureaus with their officers and records are delegated to do 
work which naturally belongs to one, and delay, inefficiency, 
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and unnecessary outlay can be the only results of such an 
extraordinary distribution of functions. 


B. DELAY IN KILLING THE DISEASED. 


When an animal is condemned as tuberculous, it is not in 
the power of the inspector to at once suppress the danger, by 
seeing to the destruction of the beast ; hé must report to his 
superior in Albany, and receive his order before he can goa 
step farther. The enforced delay hinders him from attending 
to other cases promptly, and greatly enhances the cost of the 
work. By employing trustworthy inspectors only, allowing 
them to dispose of the sick and dangerous at once, and 
having their reports checked by the affidavits of the owners 
and appraisers, the work can be rendered far more effective 
and economical. 


C. No PROVISION FOR APPROVED APPRAISERS. 


The law says the condemned animals shall be appraised, 
but fails to say how, and in the past the owner of the stock 
had to choose his own appraisers, and the claims based on 
such appraisement naturally came up for liquidation under a 
cloud of discredit as having been made by men acting in the 
interest of the stockowner. No wonder that in some cases 
the loser of a tuberculous animal found the cost of establishing 
his claim amounted to more than the claim was worth. Two 
appraisers mutually chosen for State and stockowner, or, 
still better, two honourable State appraisers who shall make 
affidavit to each estimate of value, will do evener and more 
substantial justice to the owner of the stock, and the appraise- 
ment will come up for liquidation without the suspicion that 
attaches to such documents under the present system. If 
these are judiciously selected for skill and integrity, their 
awards, backed by the affidavits of the owner and inspector, 
will come to the disbursing officer with the best possible 
guarantee of their justice. 


D. REFERENCE TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


By the present law, every award for animals killed must 
be considered and allowed by the Court of Claims. The 
object is to secure justice, but it is manifest that the pre- 
caution begins too late. The Act leaves the owner to select 
his own appraisers, and unscrupulous persons may conspire 
to secure an excessive award in spite of the best efforts of the 
Court, who have never seen the animals valued, and can only 
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act on the evidence furnished. The way is open, therefore, 
for the unprincipled to prey on the State, while the man of 
principle correspondingly suffers. The remedy is to have as 
appraisers, state officers and trustworthy men, in which case 
their decision will be at once more intelligent, fair, and 
equitable than any revision that can possibly be made by a 
court sitting at a distance, however able and honourable its 
judges may be. 


E. DELAY IN PAYING INDEMNITIES. 


As a necessary consequence of the reference to the Court of 
Claims, much time is lost in preparing the case and in wait- 
ing the turn of the particular entry on the list. As a rule, 
hearings have been had from nine to twelve months after the 
slaughter of the animals. This is no real advantage to the 
State, which is saddled with the attendant Court expenses. It 
is often a serious matter to the stockowner, who is thus kept 
out of his source of livelihood, or has to borrow and pay inter- 
est on the money-value of the animals killed. Knowing the 
consequences of such delay, and that in addition to this they 
must expend considerable money in preparing and presenting 
their claims before the Court, and, in furnishing witnesses, 
many prefer to make no report of the disease to the 
authorities, but to deal with it themselves. If they are men 
of high principle, they personally bear all the losses, but, if 
not, they too often send the diseased animals to market, and 
thus provide for the starting of new centres of infection, or 
they slaughter them and sell the carcases as human food. 
Thus the system of indemnification, surrounded as it is by 
delays and uncertainties, becomes a means of spreading 
instead of restricting or extirpating the affection. 

With the obvious safeguards of the affidavits of worthy 
men acting as inspectors and appraisers for the State, and 
with the endorsement of their superior officer, payments could 
be made promptly, and the dread of serious loss would no 
longer deter stockowners from co-operating heartily with the 
State in the purifying of their herds. Relieve the owner of 
the present vexatious delays, of the legal and court expenses, 
and the State will be furnished with a powerful lever for the 
work of suppressing the contagion. 


F. No PROVISION FOR EFFICIENT DISINFECTION. 


The existing law provides no definite means for the disin- 
fection of contaminated premises, and, therefore, this most 
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essential duty is thrown upon the owner to accomplish at his 
own expense, and too often in his own way. Yet the 
extreme measure of killing the infecting or diseased animal 
entails the imperative duty of thoroughly disinfecting the 
place where such animal has been. Without this the expro- 
priation and killing is a comparatively futile procedure. In 
the hands of an inexperienced farmer, the attempt at disin- 
fection is far more likely to be insufficient than complete, and 

imperfect, all or much of the trouble and expense have 
been thrown away. In all veterinary sanitary operations, 
looking toward the extinction of a contagion, the work must 
be of a very radical nature, and if it fails in this, it may be 
looked on as practically a failure. Restriction of the disease 
there may be without this, but extinction never. With mere 
restriction, outlay for prevention must go on for ever; with 
extinction, it will be brought to a final end. 

To be effective, disinfection should be made the work of 
trained State officials. There is no more reason why this 
should be charged on the stock-owner than that he should 
bear alone the money loss of his animals. Both are means 
of the extinction of the contagion with the one object of the 
public good. 


G. NO PROVISION FOR SYSTEMATIC WORK. 


The existing law fails to provide means for dealing with 
tuberculosis in all parts of the State, or to enjoin that the 
limited means provided shall be applied in a systematic 
manner upon any given area. Attention is therefore given 
to the herds whose owners make special application for 
inspection, and those that are reported by others, and thus 
the inspectors are to-day in Westchester county, to-morrow in 
Erie, and the next in Tioga or Oswego. Single reported 
herds are dealt with, and the great bulk of stock in the same 
district are passed over unnoticed. Is it to be wondered that 
complaints of partiality are heard? With the utterly 
inadequate appropriation this condition of things is perhaps 
inevitable, but it is certainly not the way to suppress the 
disease. A system that wipes out the disease on one farm, 
and at once leaves it to be reinfected from a diseased herd, 
in the next place, perhaps, is anything but commendable. If 
the means can be afforded to deal with the disease over the 
entire State, let this be done; but, if not, then let the appro- 
priation be applied to a given geographical district, and let 
this be purified as a whole and held so, while the good work 
is extended to other regions. 
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INSUFFICIENT INDEMNITY A FALSE ECONOMY. 


In conclusion, it is right to emphasize the importance of a 
due consideration of property rights. Sanitary laws which 
in any way ignore or disregard the rights of property, have 
within themselves the seeds of defeat. If within our 
municipal abattoir the butcher cannot conduct his business 
as well and economically as in his own establishment, he or 
his competitors will evade the law in some way. If the stock 
owner is not fairly reimbursed for his animals slaughtered, 
and for other losses sustained for the protection of the public 
health and of the country’s herds, unscrupulous men will find 
ample means of trading off the as y et incipient and occult cases 
of tuberculosis, and thereby planting the infection widely in 
new herds. Compensation must stop short of making the 
sanitary bureau a profitable customer for tuberculous animals 
at sound prices, but it must be so liberal as to enlist the ready 
coéperation of the stock owner in having every infected beast 
safely disposed of. Cases of advanced generalized tuberculosis 
may in all justice be valued at a low rate, as they are in every 
sense unfit to live, and are an expense, a danger, and a nui- 
sance even when dead. Cases, too, that have just been imported 
from another State or country, and which are either mani- 
festly diseased or taken from a tuberculous herd, may fairly 
be excluded from indemnity, and above all from a liberal 
indemnity. But in nearly every herd the majority of the 
stock condemned are to all* outward appearances sound 
animals, and the owner has had no suspicion concerning 
them until this has been betrayed by the tuberculin test. 
But for that he would have gone on utilizing the animals in 
perfect good faith, and his customers would have received the 
dairy products in all confidence as to their wholesomeness. 
Had he wished to sell these animals for the dairy or for beef, 
he would have plenty of purchasers at sound market rates. If 
the stock were thoroughbred, and their progeny of a high 
prospective value, he could have continued to breed from 
them for years, since calves are rarely born tuberculous—not 
once in many thousand births, even from tuberculous parents — 
and thus he might have largely profited by raising them on 
the milk of healthy cows. Then, again, in country districts 
the owner must bear the cost of disposing of the carcase by 
burning or burial in some place to which other animals do have 
not access. Further, the essential work of disinfecting the 
premises is at present put on the shoulders of the stockowner. 
Once more, if the stockowner is a dairyman, his trade is 
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injured by the condemnation of animals in his herd. _Custo. 
mers will suddenly change to other dairies, creameries will be 
closed against his milk, and health officers are likely to 
quarantine the product, at least between the condemnation 
and the slaughter. Apart from this, his home supply of milk 
is lessened, and to keep his customers he must go into the 
market and buy milk from others. 

It is quite evident that in many cases of dairy herds 
and of valuable thoroughbred animals, an indemni 
amounting to even the sound market value of the animals killed 
comes far short of reimbursing the owner for his actual 
losses. 

These considerations should be taken fully in account, 
before adopting any proposal to fix a maximum sum or rigid 
rule for estimating values. The wording of the present law 
“‘the actual value” is perhaps as good as any, only provision 
should be made to have able and incorruptible appraisers, 
and a restricting clause might be introduced to prohibit 
or minimize awards for animals recently introduced into 
the State. 

Disinfection should, as a rule, be done by State employés, 
thus relieving the stockowner of the expense and securing 
effective results. The disposal of carcases may also in many 
cases be justly charged on the State. This cannot be an 
entering wedge for corruption, as excessive indemnity would 
be ; and yet it would relieve the stockowners of an outlay that 
should be met by the public at large. 

The disposal of infected manure and other products must be 
under the direction of the inspector, but must evidently be 
undertaken by the stcckowner himself. 

Points like the above cannot be too strongly insisted on, as 
they determine success or failure. In the extinction of cattle 
lung-plague in the United States, the strict attention to such 
accessories prcved the main factors in the speedy success. In 
Cook Co., Ill., I took charge of the work on behalf of the 
United States Government in April, 1887, and in July we had 
done away with the last acute case of the disease. But the 
whole city was systematically purged, stable by stable, no 
communication between sick and healthy was possible, con- 
demned cattle were quickly disposed of, and in two weeks each 
owner received from Washington a cheque for the amount 
ot his indemnity; thorough disinfection was effected by a 
government corps, so that rio stable ever needed to be disin- 
fected a second time, and effective measures were taken to 
prevent the introduction of new cattle from infected localities. 
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No State was ever so speedily cleared of this disease, and the 
result must be altogether attributed to the carefulness of the 
methods, and their thorough application, and, not least, to 
fair indemnities and the promptitude of their payment. 
Great Britain has been struggling with the same disease 
for fifty years, and though she slaughters the sick, yet for 
lack of other efficient measures she cannot yet show a clean 
bill of health. 


TYPHOID AFFECTIONS AMONG THE HORSES 
OF THE PRUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


BY M. N. JOLY, VETERINARY SURGEON, PARIS. 


THE Prussian Military Veterinary Surgeons divide the 

hoid affections of horses into two distinct categories: 
1. The Rothlaufseuche der Pferde, which corresponds to the 
Infiuenza erystpelatosa of Schiitz, to the Pferdstaupe of Diecker- 
hoff, and to the Ficvre /yphoide proprement dit of Leclainche 
and the French practitioners; 2. The Prustseuche, which 
corresponds to the Typhus d’Ecurie (stable typhus) of Wiart, 
to the /nfections pulmonatres of Joly, and to the Pxeumonties 
infectieuses of certain French practitioners. 

It would appear to be useful to give in the accompanying 
table the statistics furnished by the Prussian reports for the 
last six years. 

From an examination of these figures it is evident that :— 

1. The Rothlaufseuche is a very irregular disease with 
regard to the number of horses it attacks, as there were 765 
in 1886; 8,434 in 1890; and 2,497 in 1891. 

2. It is not very serious, as the mortality is always below 
118 per cent. It is more especially prevalent in the fourth 
quarter of the year, the only exception to this rule being in 
the first quarter of 1891, which is explained by the great 
number of patients remaining on January ist and the intensity 
of the disease at that period. 

The Brustseuche is avery regularly progressive disease, with 
regard to the number of animals it affects ; for example, there 
were 1,497 in 1886; 2,341 in 1887; 1,755 in 1888; 3,165 in 
1889 ; 3,276 in 1890; 3,525 in 1891. Itisa serious malady, 
as the mortality is always more than 3 per cent. of those 
attacked—2‘96 to 3°16 per cent.,and even the Saxon Army 
Corps lost in 1891 as many as 12 per cent. of the affected. 
It is always more frequent during the first and fourth quarters 
of - year—this is at the time when horses are most in their 
stables. 
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It is necessary to remark that the horses in the remount 
establishments do not appear in the statistical reports of the 
Prussian army horses. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OF THE PRUSSIAN VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


ROTHLAUFSEUCHE. Symptoms.—The symptoms of this 
disease are variable. Sometimes they are those of influenza, 
at other times those of typhoid fever, properly so called, with 
or without abdominal symptoms predominating. 

The elevation of temperature persists for two or three days, 
sometimes for five to seven days, and longer only when there 
are complications. 

A symptom which has been somewhat overlooked by the 
French classical writers, but which was very well noted by the 
older practitioners, and particularly by Gillet, is very clearly 
specified in the Prussian descriptions ; this is a cutaneous 
tumefaction (Hauischwellungen), which led Schiitz to designate 
the disease /ufiuenza erystpelatosa. Thus in the Military 
Report for 1887, there is mentioned, among other symp- 
toms “ Rothlaufartige auschwellungen der Gliedmassen, des 
Kopfes, der Unterbrust und des Schlauches,” that is to say, 
erysipelatous (cedematous) tumefaction of the limbs, head, 
breast, and prepuce. 

In the report for 1891, I find the following :—“ In einigen 
Seuchengangen waren die Hautschwellangen fast durchweg 
bei allen erkrankten so stark und auffatlend das die Krauk- 
heit anfangs fiir Typhus gehalten wiirde,” meaning that in 
some epizootic centres the cutaneous engorgements were in 
nearly all the patients so great and so striking that the disease 
was at first supposed to be anasarca; and the authors also 
remark that the absence of petechie on the nasal mucous 
membrane, the ready communication of the affection to other 
animals, and the favourable termination of the malady, 
allowed a correct diagnosis to be established. 

Complications.—The complications are less frequent than in 
Brustseuche. Frequently the reporters merely mention them 
without giving their exact number ; in 1891, however, among 
2,500 patients they are specified as follows :— 


Pneumonia 30, of which three were fatal ; 
Serious Cardiac affections, 6; 

Frequent persistent Diarrhea, ; 
Nephritis, 1 ; 

Rupture of the Spleen, 1. 
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In 1890, among 8,434 patients there were : — 

Pneumonias, 35, 11 of which were complicated with 
Pleurisy ; 

Persistent Diarrhcea, 22; 

Acute Gastro-enteritis, 7, 3 of which died ; 

Some cases of exudative or hemorrhagic iritis ; 

Urticaria, 2 ; 

Paraplegia, 1; 

Anasarca, I. 

Only two cases of rheumatismal synovitis and four of 
swelling of the limbs are reported. 

Course of the disease.—This is a real epizootic malady, as it 
attacks all the horses of a region, civil as well as military. 
It is differentiated from the Prustseuche by its greater 
contagiousness. In 1891, some localities had from 70 to 80 
per cent. of the effective horses attacked. All the young or 
old horses appeared to be affected to the same degree, 
though some authorities censidered young horses most pre- 
disposed. Many observers saw relapses, these sometimes 
occurring among animals which were scarcely convalescent. 

Nature of the Disease.—This is an infectious disease in every 
acceptation of the term. 

Prophylactic Treatment—This was generally impotent, 
because of the great facility with which the malady could be 
diffused. To prevent its spread among the horses of civilians, 
rigorous sanitary police measures are necessary. The 
infected quarters should be evacuated and the animals 
picketted in the open-air, the sick being separated from the 
healthy, etc. 

Medical Treatment.—This should consist chiefly in the 
application of hygienic measures, among which the provision 
of pure air is the most important. 

BRUSTSEUCHE. Symftoms.—Thesymptoms of this affection 
are those of our pulmonary infections, sometimes serious, 
sometimes benignant. The high temperature generally 
continues for seven, eight or nine days. It should be 
particularly noted that, in 1891, there were observed among 
848 carefully examined patients, 615 (or 64°87 per cent.) 
having local affections, the more important of which were :— 

Double Pneumonias 220; 
Left Pneumonias 1453 
Right Pneumonias 145. 

In 1890, among 251 cases there were 116 (40 per cent.) 
affected with Pneumonia. In 1889, among 1,011 carefully 
examined patients, there were 465 (46 per cent.) with 
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Pneumonia, of which 164 had the left lung involved, 152 the 
right, 145 double Pneumonia, and four Pneumonia compli- 
cated with Pleuritis. 

But it must be observed that in some epizootics the Pneu- 
monias are almost constantly present, while in others they 
are rare. 

In 1891, it was remarked that simple bronchial catarrhs 
were generally the precursors of real Brustseuche. And com- 
plications were very frequent. In 1891, there were numerous 
cases of Pleurisy; 9 of Vertigo; 24 of grave cardiac affec- 
tions; 9 of acute Enteritis; 8 of anasarca; 20 of internal 
ophthalmia, in two of which the eye was lost; 84 of synovitis, 
and 2 of rheumatismal arthrity; 27 of consecutive roaring ; 
and some instances of paralysis of the rectum and hind 
quarters, as well as cases of Nephritis, etc. 

Course.—The course of Brustseuche is very well described in 
the collective report for 1889. It is remarked that during 
seven years the disease has been gradually on the increase, 
and that in certain regiments and corps the infection is always 
present, while in others it is exceptionally so. The malady 
is more frequent and more serious, having regard to the 
proportion ot effective horses, in large towns and cities—such 
as Berlin, K6nigsberg, Metz, Strasburg, etc.—and in small 
towns having a large garrison and adjoining a large town— 
such as Potsdam, etc. 

When considering only one annual report this fact does 
not always appear, for the regiments in question have at last 
a large proportion of their horses immunised ; but in summing 
up the results for several years, there are found to be a con- 
siderable proportion of patients in these regiments. 

In the small isolated garrison the Brustseuche is rare, and 
when it does appear its determining cause is nearly always 
ascertained ; it then frequently attacks a considerable number, 
as none of the horses had acquired immunity by a previous 
infection. But it may happen that the Brustseuche becomes, 
like the Rothlaufseuche, a disease of the country (enzootic) ; 
then it will generally radiate from the large towns, the 
principal centres of the disease, whence diverse mutations 
will be the means of incessantly conveying it into the adjacent 
smaller localities. 

In infected stables the course of the malady is very variable, 
depending upon the number of fresh subjects or the predis- 
position of horses to acquire it. Young animals are more 
predisposed than old ones, and so are those which are 
debilitated and worn out. Generally the course of the 
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Brustseuche is well defined, and is distinctly different from that 
of the Rothlaufseuche. 

Nature of the Affection.—The majority of authorities are of 
opinion that the Brustseuche is undoubtedly contagious, and 
that it is transmitted from one animal to another. 

In 1891, the moiety of outbreaks were only a continuation 
of previous infections ; but with regard to the other moiety, 
the infection was veritably new. In several instances in 1890, 
the disease was doubtless introduced by remount or recently- 
purchased horses, which were ill on their arrival, or became 
so very soon afterwards. In other instances the Brustseuche 
broke out among the lot of remount horses before they were 
introduced into regiments, which then escaped invasion. 

Horses during convalescence were still contagiferous, 
Certain of those which had been affected were attacked a 
second time, and others were seized with the Brustseuche after 
having had the Rothlaufseuche; in some cases these two 
affections were even concomitant with strangles. 

Prophylactic Treatment.—- Authorities were divided into two 
camps with regard to prophylactic treatment, one party 
demanding the protection of the sanitary laws against the 
propagation of the contagion among the civilians’ horses, 
which infected the military horses ; the other side declaring 
that it would be more practicable to immunise all the horses 
in the army by submitting them, shortly before or after their 
incorporation into regiments, to a benignant attack of Brust- 
seuche. Up tothe present time, however, nothing has been 
done to realise this suggestion. 

Medical Treatment.—Sending the infected regiment into 
bivouac, separating the sick horses from the healthy, and 
keeping them all in a pure atmosphere, has been unani- 
mously recommended. The therapeutical treatment has been 
variable. 

Finally, the views of the Prussian Military Veterinary 
Surgeons are in quasi-perfect concordance with those of their 
French confréres; and if they are in manifest contradiction 
with certain professional writings, I profoundly regret it.— 
La Presse Vétérinatre. 
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Notes on Parasites. 


NOTES ON PARASITES.* 
BY CHAS, WARDELL STILES, PH.D. 


DISTOMA (MESOGONIMUS) WESTERMANNI. DISCOVERY OF 
A PARASITE OF A MAN, NEW TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Dr. H. B. WARDf, formerly of Ann Arbor, Mich., now Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy in the University of Nebraska, has recently 
made an important discovery which should immediately be 
brought to the attention of the medical and scientific profes- 
sions of this country, as it shows that we have in the United 
States a fluke which is more or less common in man in 
eastern Asia, but which, up to Ward’s investigations, had not 

been noticed in America. 
Some months ago the lungs of a cat were referred to Ward 
for examination, and in them he discovered some encysted 


DISTOMA (MESOGONIMUS) WESTERMANNI. 

Fic. 1.—Ventral view, after Leuckart, '79-94, Fig. 182. 7, intestinal caeca ; ov, ovary ; 
ug, vitellogene glands ; ¢, testicle; e1. c, excretory system; x, uterus; ac, acetabulum. 

F1G. 2.—Dorsal view, after Leuckart, '79-94, Fig. 186. 

Fic. 3.—Twice natural size, original from one of Ward's specimens. 

Fic. 4.—Egg containing ciliated miracidium, after Nakahama, from Leuckart, Fig. 190. 
flukes which, after careful study, proved to be Dzstoma 
Westermannt. 

This parasite was found in a Japanese by Balz in 1878, 
who, however, did not recognise its true nature, but believing 
that the eggs which he found in the sputa were protozoa, 
named (1880) the structures Gregarina pulmonalts s. fusca. 
Manson also found the eggs of this species in Amoy, and 
afterwards obtained a specimen of the worm which Ringer 
had found in Formosa. Cobbold then obtained this specimen 

[*Read before the Johns Hopkins Hospital Medical Society, April 16, 1894.] 


+Ueber das Vorkommen von Drstoma Westermanni in den Vereinigten Staaten; C. f. 
B, u. P., XV., 10-11, pp. 362-4, 1894. 
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and described it as D. Rimgert. The parasite was afterwards 
studied by several authors, notably by Leuckart, who dis- 
covered to his astonishment that the form was identical with 
one which Kerbert had found in the lungs of a tiger (e/is 
tigris) in Amsterdam. 

Now that Ward has found this same form in a cat in 
America, it may be well to give a short zodlogical descrip- 
tion of the worm, with synonymy, etc., at this time, in order 
to place American physicians on their guard for its possible 
occurrence in the lungs of their patients. 

Most zodlogists classify the worm in the genus Dzs/oma, 
but Monticelli (1888) has created a new genus A/esogonimus, 
in which it must be placed should this genus prove to be 
well established—a point upon which helminthologists are 
not yetagreed. The genus A/esogonitmus is based upon the 
position of the genital pore, which is Josterzor to and near the 
acetabulum. ‘The synonymy, specific diagnosis and biblio- 
graphy of the worm in question are as follows : 


Distoma (Mesogentmus) Westermannt. 
1878. Duistoma Westermannt, Kerbert. 
1880. Gregarina pulmonalis s. fusca, Balz. 
1880. Dzstoma Ringert, Cobbold. 
1881. Dzstoma pulmonts, K., S. and Y. 
1883. Dustoma pulmonale, Balz. 
1890. Aesogonimus Westermannz, Rail. 


Length, 8-10 mm.; breadth, 4-6 mm.; body thick, plump, 
reddish-brown (fresh) to slate (preserved) in color; oval to 
elongate in form, transverse section generally round, rounded 
anteriorly, somewhat attenuated posteriorly; oral sucker small 
(0°75 mm.), subterminal; ventral acetabulum slightly larger 
and situated slightly anterior to the middle of the body; 
cuticle covered with broad scale-like spines; genital pore 
immediately posterior to acetabulum near the median line; 
cesophagus very short, so that the bifurcation of the intestine 
is considerably anterior to acetabulum; intestinal ceca run 
irregularly some distance from each other to the posterior 
extremity. Zale organs: Cirrus and cirrus-pouch absent; 
ductus ejaculatorius straight; testicles tubular, ramified, 
nearly symmetrically situated in the posterior portion of body. 
Female organs : Ovary branched, lateral, somewhat posterior 
to acetabulum ; on the opposite side of the median line, at 
about the same height, is situated a lobate shell-gland and a 
rather short, massed uterus, the folds of which extend ven- 

‘trally of the shell-gland; vitellogene glands lateral, well 
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developed, extending from the anterior to the posterior ex- 
tremity; vitelline reservoir large; Laurer’s canal present ; 
eggs oval, 008-01 mm. long by o’o5 broad, yellow and with a 
thin shell. Miracidium ciliated, develops after eggs escape 
from their host. Sporocyst, redia and cercaria not known. 

For details of pathology, symptoms, etc., the reader must 
be referred to the special literature on the subject (see espe- 
cially Yamagiwa, 1892); but the following brief summary, 
taken from Railliet’s new Traité de Zoologie Médicale et 
Agricole (1893-4), may be interesting to those who have not 
access to these works. 

“This worm is found in the small bronchi or in cysts situ- 
ated at their periphery. The cysts in question attain the size 
of a hazel-nut; they contain a reddish material formed of 
mucus, blood-corpuscles, débris of lung-tissue, and the dis- 
tomes. Their wall is indurated, and they communicate with 
the bronchi only through small orifices by means of which 
the eggs escape. 

“Individuals infested with these parasites show certain 
symptoms which may be summarized as follows: Cough 
light or absent ; sputa of a rusty or slightly yellowish colour, 
owing to the presence of the brown eggs; occasionally 
hemorrhages, which continueirregularly during several years. 
This affection, known as ‘parasitic hemoptysis’ or simply 
‘pulmonary distomatosis,’ seems to be quite common, espe- 
cially in Formosa, where 15 per cent. of the population are 
affected with it, and in Japan. It does not appear to be 
incurable, and seems to be serious only in exceptional cases.” 

A microscopic examination of the sputa will reveal the pre- 
sence of the fluke-eggs and thus give a positive diagnosis. 

The two specimens which I here exhibit to the Society are 
some which Dr. Ward forwarded to me some time ago in 
order that I might confirm his specific determination. 
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Editorial. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


IT must be gratifying to everyone who has an interest in the 
progress of medicine, human and veterinary, to know that at 
last England will not be behind other countries in possessing 
an institution in which that progress can be materially 
accelerated, and that those who desire to pursue investiga- 
tions will have every opportunity of doing so with the same 
facilities as are available at the numerous Pasteur institutions 
that are to be found nearly all over the continent of Europe, 
and even beyond. 

From the Annual Report of the British Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, which was presented at the Meeting held 
on June 29th, we learn that the financial position of the 
Institute is now assured, the total amount of donations, etc., 
received during the year being more than £36,982, and the 
residue of the Berridge bequest, amounting to £25,000, since 
allowed for the endowment of a laboratory specially devoted 
to the chemical and bacteriological examination of water, 
makes the year’s contributions amount to a very handsome 
sum, which, added to what was in hand before, ought to place 
it on a good basis. A site for the new building has been 
purchased from the Duke of Westminster, at Chelsea, at a 
cost of £6,000, and building operations will be commenced 
immediately. Dr. Armand Ruffer has been appointed 
Director of the Institute for a term of three years, at a salary 
of £200 per annum; a lecturer on bacteriology and another 
as chemical assistant, have been selected at similar salaries, 
while a veterinary assistant, Mr. W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., 
has been appointed at a salary of £ 100. 

An amalgamation has been effected with the College of 
State Medicine, which, having become merged in the 
Institute, now disappears; though the premises it occupied 
are retained until the new building is completed. The 
Institute has already commenced work there, and many 
important investigations are being carried on, as well as 
practical instruction given in bacteriology in relation to 
medicine and public health. 

The money already collected, as well as anticipated fees for 
instruction, will, it is estimated, bring in a little over £2,000 
a year; but when the expenses for the new building are 
defrayed, this will be considerably reduced—probably to 
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£700 or £800 a year; while, even when practising great 
economy, it is calculated that £3,000 will be needed for the 
maintenance of the Institute at its full development. But as 
two years will be needed for erecting the new building, there 
is ample time to raise the additional funds. In the mean- 
time, it is matter for congratulation that such substantial 
progress has been made with this most important undertaking, 
and that private enterprise will eventually accomplish that 
which Governments have volunteered to do in other countries. 
It is to be regretted that the veterinary profession, as a body, 
did not respond favourably to the appeal made to it to assist 
in this good work, as so many other public corporations have 
done. But, as in other things recently, we think the pro- 
fession has not been well advised, and that the course it has 
been led to adopt has not been either to its credit or its 
advantage. It is to be hoped it will not discover this when 
too late for amendment. 


BACTERIA, THEIR NATURE AND FUNCTION.* 
BY PROFESSOR E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S. 


A WELL-KNOWN English writer a short time ago informed the public that 
Professor von Pettenkofer, the distinguished veteran in sanitary science in 
Munich, expressed the opinion that “the atmospheric envelope of this globe 
is at present in a bacillophil humour.” Expressions such as these have 
been repeatedly used in one,form or another, some more, some less witty ; 
the intention being, of course, to convey an exaggerated impression of the 
frame of mind of over-zealous enthusiasts. By such expressions more or less 
distinguished speakers and writers have been enabled to exhibit the smart- 
ness of their phraseology. Thus one distinguished professor relieved the 
anxiety of his students by the jocular observation that idleness and laziness 
will probably be found to be due to a specific bacillus, while another no less 
profound writer enunciated that crime and inebriety are probably due to 
bacilli. With regard to the distribution of bacteria, as well as with regard to 
their action, we meet with statements which are almost made humorous by 
smartness of exaggeration. Under the cover ofthe title “ Science Notes,” one 
of the London papers offered to its readers for breakfast the following palat- 
able dish :—“In a grain of butter you have 47,250,000 microbes ; when you 
eat a slice of bread and butter you therefore must swallow as many microbes 
as there are people in Europe.” Here it ought to be stated that a grain of 
solid matter of London sewage contains only a small fraction of this number 
of microbes. But, leaving these silly exaggerations and these grotesque say- 
ings to their authors for further improvement, it is nevertheless well estab- 
lished that a considerable number of phenomena in nature are intimately 
associated with bacterial life. The world of bacteria is comparable to an 
unseen flora which, in variety of character, of activity, and importance in the 
economy of nature, compares with the visible flora, and in its extension and 
area of distribution is as great as, in some respects greater than, that of the 
visible vegetable and animal kingdom. Though unperceived by the unaided 
eye, this bacterial world forces itself, by its multifarious activity, continually 


* The substance of a lecture delivered at the London Institution. 
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on our attention ; it comes into prominence by the vast effects, the slow but 
far-reaching results, which it produces on man, animal, and plant, for good 
and for evil, in life and in death. Some of these actions I propose to notice, 
and it will be seen that while there are bacteria whose actions are undesired 
and not conducive to the well-being of man or animals, there are others which 
are of the greatest service both to them and to plants, and are an essential 
and integral part in the economy of nature. 


Structure and Life-history of Bacteria. 

Ihave spoken of the bacterial world as of an unseen flora; I mean by this 
a part of the vegetable kingdom not perceived by the unaided eye, though, 
nevertheless, it is easily brought to perception by a variety of means. The 
individuals that constitute the bacterial world are, in fact, of such extremely 
minute size that only by the aid of the microscope can they be seen, their 
size being often less than 1-25,o00th part of inch or 1-30,o0oth part of an inch, 
rarely more than 1-3,000th part ofan inch. They are spoken of as having the 
character of plants, because the elements, like those of a plant, are invested 
in a sheath of cellulose, within which is contained the essential part, the living 
protoplasm, the bacterial individuals being in fact comparable to unicellular 
plants, in which, however, no definite cell nucleus has been hitherto demon- 
strated. It ought, however, to be mentioned that various observers have 
attempted to show, and, by complex methods of staining, have succeeded in 
showing, in some bacterial species the existence of parts which resemble, 
and which are considered as comparable to, the nucleus forming an integral 
part of the typical vegetable cell. 

In speaking of bacteria as of plants, there are other than morphological 
characters which guide us in this designation ; bacteriaresemble plants in this 
esseutial, that they possess the power to build up, out of simple organic com- 
pounds, the most complex substances, such as the protoplasm of their own 
bodies. There are known not a few bacterial species which grow and mul- 
tiply, ze, which build up their highly complex nitrogenous (albuminous) 
substances at the expense of relatively simple nitrogenous bodies, such as 
ammonium tartrate, urea and allied substances, or which can do this even by 
the absorption of free nitrogen of the air. Other species require for their 
growth and multiplication nitrogenous substances as complex as the animal 
body itself, and, like this latter, are capable of breaking them up into simplor 
combinations. Pathogenic (¢.¢., disease-producing) bacteria, and many of the 
species concerned in the decomposition and putrefaction of albuminous sub- 
stances, belong to this group. 

All bacteria multiply by division; hence their name, Schizomycetes, or 
fission fungi, the typical process of multiplication consisting in the enlarge- 
ment of an individual, and its subsequent splitting into two by fission, at the 
conclusion of which process two new individuals are the result, each of them 
capable of enlarging and again dividing in the same way into two, and so on. 
But it can be easily shown by comparative observation, and examination of 
suitably-prepared specimens of artificial cultures of the different species, that 
not seldom the process of multiplication does not follow this line. 

I was able to show at this stage a lantern slide of a microscopic specimen 
of one of those species which, owing to the spherical or nearly spherical form 
of the elements, is called a Coccus, or Micrococcus ; and, owing to the manner 
of growth in clusters and continuous masses, is called a Staphylococcus ; this 
microscopic specimen was obtained by the method of making “impression 
preparations”; that is to say, by means of a thin glass pressed on to arecent, 
2.¢., young colony or colonies growing on the surface of a solid medium, an 
exact impression is obtained of the growth, and a good and correct insight is 
obtained into the manner in which the colony enlarges, and the way in which 
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the individuals constituting the colony grow and multiply. This photographic 
representation shows that there are a good many individuals many times 
(4-10 times) as large as others, that some of these large elements are uniform, 
while others show just the indication of a transverse fissure by which the 
large element is dividing; still others show two fissures at right angles, by 
which the big element becomes divided into four smaller ones. But it is 
seen also that the majority of the cocci are only minute dots, some in pairs, 
others in clusters, the former looking like two demi-lunes separated by a 
straight clear line ; in fact, this latter appearance denotes the typical manner 
in which one coccus, having first enlarged a little, divides into two smaller 
elements. But the presence of the huge elements mentioned above tells us 
also that one coccus may go on growing to a very large size without dividing 
and, having reached this huge diameter, then commences to divide, first into 
two, then into four, eight, and sixteen individuals of the typical size. 

A second specimen shown was an impression preparation of a recent colony 
of another species (/acillus coli), the individuals of which are rod-shaped or 
cylindrical, and are what are called typical bacilli. Here the great majority of 
of the individuals are of cylindrical shape, and of a fairly uniform size; a few 
only are shorter, and arranged in the form of a dumb-bell, indicating that one 
of the longer individuals has by fission split up into two smaller individuals. 
But a glance at a third impression preparation, of which was shown a photo- 
graph (Proteus), demonstrates that while there are a few chains of cylindrical 
bacilli, indicating successive division of the individuals and the new offsprings 
remaining joined end to end—thus constituting what is spoken of as a 
Leptothrix—there are other threads in the colony which either show a 
division into cylindrical elements only imperfectly or not at all, appearing 
uniform and unsegmented threads; where the segmentation is imperfect the 
individuals are of very various lengths, some not longer than those typical 
bacilli in the first-mentioned chains, others three and more times as long. 
These appearances indicate that the multiplication of the bacilli does not 
always take place in that typical manner in which it is generally represented ; 
viz., one individual elongates a little, then splits up into two short individuals ; 
but a bacillus may go on elongating till it reaches the manifold length of the 
typical rods, and, having reached this great length, then segments off into a 
great number of cylindrical rods. This mode of multiplication can be made 
out not only in these impression preparations, but can be actually observed 
in the fresh condition under suitable conditions, ¢.g., on the warm stage of 
the microscope. 

That this mode of growth appertains not only to cocci and bacilli, but also 
to the third morphological group of bacteria—viz., the Vibrios, or Spirilla—is 
ascertained by the fact that often one vibrio—z.e., a more or less curved rod- 
shaped individual or a comma-shaped bacillus—grows into a uniform homo- 
geneous spiral or wavy thread, which is capable of splitting into a number— 
2.é., a chain of comma-shaped vibrios. 

We have then the typical mode of division by which one individual, a 
Coccus, or Bacillus, or Vibrio, as the case may be, slightly enlarges, and then 
by fission divides into two; or an individual continues to grow to abnormal 
size or length, and then splits up into a series of individuals of the typical 
size; this latter mode of multiplication implies a deficiency of fission for the 
time being, and is not, as far as can be made out, due to any abnormal 
conditions affecting the growth, for in many species this occurs in recent and 
active colonies under conditions which in all other respects must be pro- 
nounced as favourable for growth and multiplication. 

Another interesting appearance shown by some species of bacteria is 
generally ascribed to degeneration or involution—ze., the bacteria assume 
peculiar abnormal shapes stated to be due to abnormal influences, insufficient 
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or unfavourable soil, unfavourable temperature, &c., &c.; but while it is true 
that such influences do produce abnormal shapes, disintegration, &c., there 
are certain changes in shape that are observed in some species of bacteria 
while growing under perfectly favourable conditions and with the normal 
rapidity, and which are anything but degenerating. 

A recent colony of the Ba.illus anthracis, like the photograph which was 
next shown, growing on nutritive gelatine, is made up of twisted and con- 
voluted threads of cylindrical rods, which threads are seen to shoot out and to 
extend like filaments from the margin of the colony. Instead, however, 
of these filaments being made up of the typical cylindrical rods, the former 
consist of relatively huge spindle-shaped or spherical masses many times the 
diameter of the typical rods. The threads of this colony are perfectly active, 
and are growing with vigour and in perfectly normal circumstanccs as regards 
soil, temperature, and all other known conditions. As a matter of fact, a few 
days later, as comparative specimens show, all threads may be, and as a rule 
~ again of the typical aspect, ¢.¢., uniform threads and chains of rod-shaped 
elements. 

Another photograph shown was from a colony of the bacillus of diphtheria. 
Here also we notice the appearances already mentioned of the anthrax bacilli, 
viz., shorter or longer filaments, in which some of the elements show a 
conspicuous enlargement; pear-shaped, spherical, or club-shaped. Such 
forms are not involution forms: they occur in vigorous and actively growing 
young colonies. 

A still further illustration, and one of great importance, was shown by a 
photograph illustrating a similar change of the tubercle bacilli. This change 
has now been confirmed by several independent observers. The typical 
tubercle bacilii of human or bovine tubercle and of early cultivations are 
cylindrical rods. In cultivations of long duration but still actively growing 
we notice forms which are more filamentous, and, as in the present illustrations, 
are branched filaments with club-shaped enlargements. 

From all this, the conclusion is justified that in all these cases of bacilli the 
typical cylindrical bacilli show occasionally an indication that reminds one ot 
forms belonging to the higher or mycelial fungi, in which the growing fila- 
ments remain unsegmented and become thickened and even branched. These 
thickened, branched and club-shaped forms of the bacilli would correspond to 
an atavism, and would recall a probable former fungoid phase in the evolutional 
history of these bacilli. 

The next point to which I wish to direct attention is the rapidity with which 
multiplication of the bacteria takes place. This differs according to the amount 
and nature of the nutriment or soil on which they grow, and to the tempera~ 
ture. While some bacteria multiply even at lower temperatures at a great 
rate, others do so only at higher temperatures. But in order to convey an idea 
of the power and the rate of multiplication I may mention the following : 
Direct observations show that the rate at which bacteria divide at a tempera- 
ture of 64° F varies from eighteen minutes to thirty minutes or a little longer, 
and at higher temperatures correspondingly faster. A tube of nutrient broth 

was inoculated with a trace of the growth of astaphylococcus (Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus), the number of cocci introduced into the tube having been 
previously determined to be 8 per cubic centimetre. The tube was then kept 
atg99° F.; in the first twenty-four hours the cocci had multiplied to 640,000 per 
cubic centimetre; in the second twenty-four hours to 248 millions per cubic 
centimetre, and in the third twenty-four hours to 1,184 millions per cubic 
centimetre, (1 cubic centimetre=‘o61 cubic inch.) 

Apoint of interest is the motility exhibited by certain bacteria. In some 
species most, in others comparatively few, individuals show active locomotion, 
spinning round and darting to and fro; in many other species no motility is 
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observed. Inthe motile species it is known that this motility is due to the 
presence and active motion of cilia or flagella, and these have been seen and 
photographed in former years in some of the larger forms, but only within 
recent years has it been possible, by means of new methods (Léffler), to 
actually demonstrate in the smallest forms these flagella, and here the 
remarkable facts have been shown that while some possess only one flagellum 
at one end, the other species the bacillus possesses a bundle of them, or is 
covered with the flagella on its whole surface. Photographs were shown of 
the flagella, one possessing two flagella at one end (Spiri//um volutans), the 
other (cholera bacillus) one at one end, and the third (typhoid bacillus) covered 
with quite a number of flagella. 

A not less interesting point is the formation of spores: the only 
trustworthily ascertained mode of spore formation is that which is called 
endospores ; a bacillus at acertain phase devolopes in its protoplasm a minute 
glistening granule; this increases in size and becomes oval, while the rest of 
the substance of the bacillus becomes pale, swells up, and gradually degen- 
erates and disappears, leaving the fully formed oval bright spore free. These 
spores offer great resistance to temperature, chemical obnoxious substances, 
drying, &c., so that even after long periods and various adventures, when again 
brought under proper and suitable conditions, they are capable of germinating 
into the bacilli. These then grow and divide, and continue to do so, producing 
new crops. Non-sporing bacteria are for this reason more liable to succumb 
in the struggle for existence, although many species of non-sporing bacilli have 
such a vast power of multiplication and are so little selective in their require- 
ments that they manage to keep their crops perpetually going; some notorious 
putrefactive cocci and bacilli belong to this class. Having now mentioned 
the essential features in the morphology of bacteria, I proceed to give 
a short summary of the most important activities which bacteria exhibit. 


Bacteria causing Decomposition of Albumin. 


Foremost in importance and vastness of result, is the action which certain 
species of bacteria have on albuminous matter, an action which is termed 
putrefactive decomposition of albumin, animal or vegetable. All organic matter 
when deprived of life is resolved into similar compounds, is broken up into 
lower nitrogenous principles, like leucin, tyrosin, indol, phenol, &c., of which 
the ultimate products are ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates, The plant it may be 
said in a general way, builds up albuminous matter from nitrates. This albu- 
minous matter it is which forms the protoplasm of its cells, this albuminous 
matter it is which serves as nitrogenous food for animals; these again supplying 
the food for other animals and man. In the living body of these the albuminous 
matter becomes broke up, yielding nitrogenous principles like urea and allied 
substances, which again, after further oxidation in the soil and in water, 
serve to supply nitrates to the plant. Also, the bodies of animals and plants 
after death form a large stock from which by a long chain of processes, 
induced and sustained by micro-organisms, lower nitrogenous compounds, and 
ultimately ammonia and nitrates, are produced, from which the living plants 
principally draw their nitrogen. 

From this it is evident that the vegetable kingdom is dependent for its 
nitrogen chiefly on processes by which from the albumin of dead organic 
matter, by the activity of micro-organisms, in the first place lower nitrogenous 
principles and ultimately ammonia, and in the second place, also by micro- 
organisms, nitrites and nitrates are formed. Now, the micro-organisms which 
are capable of producing the first series of decompositions of dead albu- 
minous matter form, so to speak, the first army of attack; it is this army 
which, while multiplying at the expense of albumin, decomposes it, and thereby 
is instrumental in changing it into lower nitrogenous principles, such as leucin 
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tyrosin, indol, and ammonia. Amongst the large number of species of putre- 
factive bacteria I will describe two only, which by their wide distribution may 
be considered as playing a very important part in this decomposition of 
albumin. The first is the species known as Proteus vulgaris, the second is 
the Bacillus coli. 

(a) Proteus vulgaris.—This species is the common putrefactive organism ; 
it is almost invariably present in dead and decaying albuminous matter ; it is 
the organism which in dead animals and man plays the principal part in the 
destruction and resolution of the body; it is present in the cavity of the 
normal intestine; it is found in connection with effete and dead matter 
occurring in the body in health and disease; it has a wide distribution in 
nature, and is present wherever organic matter happens to be in a state of 
putrescence; it is liable to pass from this and to be transmitted to other 
putrescible matter by air currents, by dust, by water, by human contact or 
otherwise, and then to set up in this new organic matter the same state of 
putrescence. Th2 same applies to the Baczllus coli, which has also a very 
wide distribution, and which is in most instances associated with putrefaction 
and decomposition of albuminous matter; it is a normal inhabitant of the 
human and animal intestine, and from here often passes into the soil, water, 
and air. 

These two species of organisms may be considered, then, as being of great 
importance in the destruction and resolution of putrescible matter—in short, 
of dead albuminous matter. Both these species are motile bacilli. 

Proteus vulgaris, as its name implies, presents itself in forms so varied, 
that it is at first sight difficult to recognise them as belonging to one and the. 
same species: coccus forms, short ovals, short and long cylinders, homo- 
geneous long threads, and even spiral forms. But by artificial cultivation of 
exact methods, they can be shown to belong to one and the same species ; 
and it can also be shown that under particular conditions of cultivation the 
bacillus almost invariably shows itself as cylindrical and thread-like forms ; 
whereas under other conditions it assumes the character of cocci and ovals. 
Photographs which were shown gave an exact representation of these 
cylindrical and thread-like forms observed in early gelatine plate cultures; 
later on, when the growth has proceeded for some days, and the gelatine has 
almost entirely become liquefied, the majority of the individuals are very 
short—either coccus-like or short ovals. 

It is on account of this unstable or protean character of its form that Hauser 
gave it the name of Proteus, and being the common microbe of putrid decom- 
position, he called it Proteus vulgaris. 

(To be continued.) 


INOCULATION OF THE HORSE AGAINST TETANUS. 
Tizzon1 and Cattani have continued their researches on this subject, and now 
publish a second series of results (Gazz. degli Ospitali, April 21st, 1894). In 
this paper they first investigate a point raised by some experiments 
of Behring, who found that in the case of kis own immunised animals, 
after about a year from their first immunisation, the blood serum con- 
tained only about one-hundredth the amount of antitoxin which it did at 
first, even though the immunity against tetanus had become more marked 
than ever. This immunity was found by him to be so great that the animals 
no longer reacted even to very active cultures of tetanus. If such an observa- 
tion were found to hold, it would be an important obstacle in the way of the 
preparation of antitoxin. The authors have exercised the greatest care by 
allowing their immunised horses long periods of rest between the times at 
which the protective serum was abstracted from them to eliminate the effects 
of fatigue upon them. Before a fresh withdrawal of serum is made the 
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animals are subjected to fresh “reinforcing” injections of virulent culture, 
these being made into the subcutaneous tissues—not into the blood vessels, 
as practised by Brieger. With these precautions Tizzoni and Cattani have 
found, first, that their animals remain sensitive even to minute reinforcing 
injections, and secondly, that after these they furnish serum of very great 
antitoxic power. This differing result is attributed to the precautions above- 
mentioned, and, it is hinted, also to the smaller amount of the extremely 
virulent cultures possessed by them necessary to secure reinforcement. The 
phenomena of reaction observed after the practice of “reinforcing ” injections 
may be classed as local and general. The local effects consist in the appear- 
ance of an elastic pasty swelling at and around the point of injection. This 
disappears after about a week, and appears to be due to the irritant effect of 
the volatile matters contained in the injected matter, being less if the fluid 
before injection be subjected to the vacuum pump. It may also be due to 
the presence of bacilli, as it does not follow the injection of filtered cultures, 
The general phenomena consist in a great excitement immediately following 
the injection, passing off after about half-an-hour, but necessitating great care 
in order to prevent the animal from hurting itself. This is followed bya 
period of exhaustion extending over two days. With the excitement there is 
an increased frequency of respiration, which generally persists over the next 
day; this is often sufficiently marked as to be classed as dyspnoea. Another 
and less frequent phenomenon is the appearance of fibrillary twitchings of 
superficial muscles independent of any local stimulation, and even convulsive 
spasms of the muscles of the hind limbs. Trismus may also appear, and a 
more or less marked rise of temperature is almost always noticeable, accom- 
anied by a loss of appetite. None of the above described symptoms extend 
yond about a week. With regard to the amount of the reinforcing injections, 
it was not found necessary to exceed a maximum amount of 250c.c. of culture, 
a quantity much less than that used by other observers. The greatest auti- 
toxic power of the serum seemed to be reached in between twenty and 
twenty-three days from the “reinforcing” injections, and this time was 
selected for bleeding the animals. The last point dealt with is the best 
method of preserving the antitoxin. It was found that solutions are not to be 
relied upon, as they soon lose much of their power. Precipitation of the 
“ antitoxin” by absolute alcohol, was both expensive and apt to interfere with 
the solubility of the resulting product. The best method of all was to dry 
carefully the whole of the serum at a low temperature zz vacuo. The resulting 
scale preparation was completely soluble, perfectly stable, and possessed the 
additional advantage of being capable of solution in a bulk of water equal to 
half that of the original serum, thus furnishing, bulk for bulk, a solution of 
double antitoxic power.— British Medical Journal. 


THE BERLIN PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 
Soo NER or later, let us hope as soon as possible, London will have its public 
slaughter-house. Why should London remain behind so many British pro- 
vincial towns, and not be on a level with Continental capitals such as Paris, 
Brussels, Berlin etc. ? On a former occasion I described at length the Brussels 
public slaughter-house,* which was one of the first, if not the first, public 
slaug hter-houses built in Europe. In Berlin the slaughter-house is a compara- 
tively recent creation, and is, therefore, more perfect than the Brussels 
municipal abattoir. Also Berlin is a much larger town. Then the slaughter- 
house at Berlin was not built for the sake of profit. The sole object in view 
was the preservation of public health. It is situated at some distance outside 
the town, and though Berlin occupies the centre of what, in the main, is a flat 
plain, nevertheless the slaughter-house is on a slightly elevated ground. If 
See the Lancet, Sept. 24th, 1892. 
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all the surroundings are flat a small elevation suffices to secure good;drainage 
and a better exposure to the purifying effects of the wind. It was a heavy, 
hot day when I visited the slaughter-house, and thus I was better able to 
appreciate the, comparatively speaking, bracing site it occupied. The next 
impression was that of the vast scale on which everything had been done. Very 
wisely—and, indeed, this is almost indispensable—the slaughter-house and the 
cattle market occupy the same ground and are connected with all parts of 
Germany, and indeed of Europe, by an elaborate railway system. Standing 
on a bridge built to cross the many lines that converge to this cattle market 
and public slaughter-house, a fine view can be obtained ot the whole enter- 
prise. The ground where the trains are stopped for the cattle and the sheep 
to be taken out of the trucks, is identically the same length as the most 
celebrated thoroughfare of Berlin—Unter den Linden. The space between 
the railway lines is carefully bricked over and cemented. This hard 
flooring is convex, and the highest portion is between two trains, 
the lowest portion between the metals—that is, under the trains, 
The importance of this arrangement will be easily conceived when we take 
into consideration the necessity of very carefully cleaning out the cattle 
vans. These are generally carpeted with sand instead of straw, and this sand 
is so soiled by the cattle that it could be sold for manure were it not for the 
difficulty of carting away such a heavy substance. Consequently, the railway 
administration takes it and uses it for fillings or for the building of railway 
embankments; but the sand has first to be cleared out of the waggons, and 
what cannot be shovelled out is washed away with a hose and strong jet of 
water. So as to increase this force some big reservoirs have been built on the 
side of the line, and here the water is stored at a height and in quantity 
sufficient to considerably augment the pressure in the cleaning hoses. The 
trucks are sluiced out with cold water in summer and warm water in 
winter, and then scrubbed with a five per cent. solution of soda. These pre- 
cautions are taken all the year round irrespectively of the prevalence of any 
epidemic. It should be noted that the State exercises control over all living 
animals, and the municipality over all dead animals or meat; in other words, 
the railways are State property, and the slaughter-house municipal property. 
The State, however, finds it more convenient to contract with the municipality 
for the cleaning of cattle vans, and pays the Berlin Town Council two marks, 
or 2s., for each van cleaned. The municipality not only does this work satis- 
factorily, but manages to clear anet profit on the transaction. In dealing with 
so much sand considerable care must be taken not to block the sewers, 
There are, consequently, a number of gullies and two very large dip traps 
where the sand can accumulate, and only comparatively clear water reaches 
the sewers. 

Near the railway lines are enormous sheds, mostly built of brick, stone and 
iron. The sheds are, of course, ventilated through from endtoend. The 
central parts of the roofs are generally lantern shaped, so that it is easy to 
open windows in the upper or lantern portion of the roof without causing a 
draught. These sheds can hold 2,000 sheep each, and in the cattle market 

ortion of the building 18,000 sheep can be sheltered and fed. The sheds for 
Bullocks and large cattle generally measure 72 metres by 217 metres, and will 
hold 5,000 head of cattle. This is altogether apart from the stalls where the 
cattle are kept previously to being slaughtered and after they are purchased 
by the butcher. The pavement between these sheds is not always what might 
be desired. It is not very regular or water-tight, but the necessity of improve- 
ment in this respect is recognised by the authorities, and it has been decided 
to gradually substitute black Belgian pavement laid in asphalte for the actual 
sandstone laid on the earth. Far away from the general buildings—that is, in 
a thoroughly isolated position—there is a small slaughter-house where diseased 
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animals are killed. If they are ascertained to be diseased while in the train, 
of course they are taken directly from the wagon to this isolated place. In 
any case, no sooner is an animal discovered to be in bad health than it is at once 
isolated. These is so large a number of cattle brought to this market that, of 
course, cases of infectious disease are of frequent occurrence, and no s!aughter- 
house should be without proper provision for the isolation and separate 
slaughtering of infected animals. The number of cattle that come to the Berlin 
market is so great that, though they only remain there for a very short time 
before they are slaughtered, nevertheless the sale of the manure they produce 
brings in an annual income of 50,000 marks. This still continues, in spite of 
two severe blows that have been dealt to the cattle trade of Berlin. Formerly 
from 2,000 to 4,000 sheep were dispatched every week from this market to 
London. Now new restrictions have been imposed. The sheep must be killed 
the moment they land in England. This means that the meat must be sold at 
once, whatever the condition of the market. The disadvantage thus caused is so 
great that the English trade has fallen off altogether. An equally important 
trade used to be carried on between Berlin and Paris, also in the sale of sheep ; 
but protective measures have been enforced in France which have put an end 
to the business. Both for the Paris and the London trade that portion of the 
slaughter-house which has been prepared in case of war was employed. The 
railway runs direct into this part of the slaughter-house, so that the meat, fresh 
from the butcher's hand, can at once be packed in the railway truck and sent 
to the front. 

The slaughtering sheds are very lofty, very well exposed to light ‘and air, 
but I cannot say that in any other respect there is anything remarkable about 
them. They are paved with ribbed hardware tiles. There is no special con- 
trivance ‘for preventing blood accumulating on the floor or for preventing its 
adherence to the walls. In spite of the slight ribbing in the tiles the floor is 
fairly slippery. The central portion of the slaughter-house pavilions or blocks 
is two storeys high and forms a lofty, cool, shaded passage. Here, corres- 

nding with the back of each separate slaughter-house, are iron railings, 

hind which the butcher can hang up his meat without fear of it being stolen. 
The slaughtering sheds are reached from the outside of the block of buildings 
and slant off from the central passage. Above each shed there is a small room 
where the butchers can change their clothes. | There are the same arrange- 
ments on the other side of the central passage. Thus the rows of slaughtering 
sheds are back to back, separated by the central open passage, which, having 
numerous openings in the roof, acts as a sort of ventilating shaft. In front of 
each slaughtering shed there is a large open yard, and for each shamble a 
table on wheels and an iron bucket. At the proper moment the table is rolled 
into the shed, and on it are placed the intestines of the slaughtered animal. 
The table thus loaded is brought out into the yard and the intestines emptied 
in the open air. There is also ready at hand a specially contrived iron pail 
with an arrangement to keep it closed when not in use, in which are placed 
the intestines of any animal found to be diseased, so that they may be sepa- 
ately treated and destroyed. Under the slaughter-houses there are cellars. Some 
have simply a large stone ice trough in the centre of the cellar for the preser- 
vation of meat ; others, on the contrary, have wooden hoarding round the 
walls, behind which ice is placed, so that the cellars are kept delightfully cool. 
The temperature in summer is thus maintained at about 2° to 3° C. above 
freezing point, and in such temperature meat can be preserved perfectly for 
from fourteen to twenty-one days. For a cellar measuring about 30 ft. by 15 ft. 
the cost of ice would amount to about Ios, per week. 

The preparation of tripe and the cleaning of the smaller intestines used for 
manufacture of sausages, etc., is, of course, carried out in a separate place ; 
but there is not room enough for this department of the work, and some of it 
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is done in a very unsuitable locality. This isa grievance which has prevailed” 
for two years or more, but it is said that better accommedation will be pro- 

vided. The doors to enter the places where the intestines are cleaned out are 

very low, about 4 ft. high, and opposite there is a window of only 18 in. 

by 12 in. to create a through draught. Above the entrance door there isa. 
large window that can be opened, and the room is lofty, but it is an altogether - 
unsuitable structure: and it is just in this department of the work that the 

worst odours are produced, and yet here is the least ventilation. That the 

ventilation is bad is proved by the condensation produced on the walls, which 

is so considerable that I neticed an oilcloth suspended over a desk to keep 

the papers and accounts on it dry. This department of the trade, it appears, 

is suffering from over-production. Twelve metres of thoroughly cleaned 

intestine used to sell for 60 or 70 pfennigs, and now they are only worth 

45 pfennigs. 

Certainly the most remarkable feature about the Berlin slaughter-house is 
the extensive precautions taken to prevent the sale of diseased meat. There 
is an enormous pavilion which contains six divisions, and there are thirty-six 
persons employed in each division. Half are women and half are men, and 
all these persons are constantly engaged in the microscopic examination of 
samples, for the most part of pork. Forty-eight persons are engaged taking 
samples in the slaughter-house. Each sample is placed in a little tin box. 
The number on the tin box is written on the skin of the animal, and the books 
of the examiners show by the same number whether the meat is sound or 
otherwise. The samples are taken from four parts of the animal and six 
sections are cut from each of the four parts. The piece of glass on which 
these are placed is divided into twenty-four sections and is passed under the 
microscope. The charge made for allowing a pig to be slaughtered is I*50 
marks, and out of this mark is forthe examination. Of these 80 pfennigs, 
25 pfennigs are taken to cover the general cost, and 55 pfennigs are paid to 
the microscopists. The women are paid at the same rate as the men; they 
are able to earn from 1,500 marks to 1,800 marks per annum. The chiet 
difficulty, of course, is with regard to pigs. Though to slaughter large cattle, 
bullocks, etc., I-90 marks are paid, only 50 pfennigs go for the examination. 
The fee for a calf is 50 pfennigs, and for a sheep 30 pfennigs, and in both 
these latter instances the cost for examining the meat is only 1o pfennigs. 
When there is anything suspicious about the meat it is immediately placed 
in what might be called a quarantine room. It often happens that as many as 
fifty carcases are placed here in a day. A policeman keeps jealous guard to 
see that none of the meat is taken away. The parts of these carcases that - 
are most diseased are cut away, and the rest is put into a steam steriliser. 
Here a signal pyrometer notifies by an electric bell when 100°C, has been 
attained. The meat remains in that temperature for half an hour, and if in 
that time it is not cooked through the operation is renewed. The meat of 
eight bullocks—that is, about 600 Ib. each—can be held in one of these steam 
sterilisers. They are very similar to the ordinary disinfecting stoves. The 
meat that has been thus treated is sold to poor people at from 30 pfennigs to 
35 pfennigs per pound. Other meat is simply boiled for two hours and is then 
sold. The portions of the meat which are too diseased to be sold after 
sterilisation are put into large steam extractor stoves ; steam under pressure 
of three and a-half atmospheres is injected upon the meat, the fat and glue 
extracted, and the remains, which are dry and hard, are mixed with coal and 
used as fuel. 

Altogether it may be said that the Berlin slaughter-house is managed ona 
scientific basis, and that very great care is taken to protect the Berlin popula- 
tion from the danger of eating diseased meat. There are twenty fully quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons always on duty at the slaughter-house, as well as a 
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large staff of inspectors in the various markets to watch the retail trade. 
Close to the public slaughter-house there are oil clarifying and albumen fac- 
tories, so that all the industries, excepting leather dressing, that arise from the 
slaughtering of animals are carried out on the spot. Everything from the 
slaughter-house drains into the Berlin sewers, and, it is calculated, reaches 
the open fields in less than two hours.—7he Lancet. 


HUMAN AND AVIAN DIPHTHERIA. 

At the meeting of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium on June 3oth, 
M. Schrevens read a communication on the relations of avian and human 
diphtheria. He remarked that since 1888, the ravages of diphtheria have 
sensibly diminished in Belgium, and that scarlet fever and whooping cough 
which it had previously exceeded in prevalence and mortality, were now more 
common ; it had not been so infrequent since 1856. He had for a number of 
years applied himself to the study of the disease from an etiological point of 
view, and had collected a large number of facts which had led him to the 
conclusions he thought it his duty to lay before the Academy, and which, if 
they were controlled and confirmed by the members, would demonstrate the 
necessity for certain special prophylactic measures. He particularly insisted 
on the important part which Italian poultry and Indian game fowls appeared 
to play in the pathogenesis of human diphtheria, and sought to define exactly 
what should be understood by the avian origin of that disease. 

The diphtheritic germs, he said, pre-exist in avian diphtheria (#7ff/et), which 
is no more spontaneous than is human diphtheria; poultry do not create it; 
they only arouse, or stimulate into noxious activity the diphtheritic germs 
sown on the surface of the ground and retained there by the filth which so 
often covers it ; and the passage of these germs through the mucous membrane 
of these creatures renders them more apt to become fixed on the mucous 
membranes of human beings, while endowing them with greater virulence ; 
and so preparing them for the multiplication of their victims. 

Schrevens, who had already adduced a number of facts tending to prove 
the relationship existing between avian and human diphtheria, then gave the 
result of an inquiry which he had occasion to make in May last, into an out- 
break of diphtheria in the commune of Marcq, near Enghien, at the hamlet 
of Lablian, and in which he succeeded in tracing the origin of the attack to 
the contagious germs brought by diseased fowls on October 11th, 1893, in 
the Enghien market. Four children had perished from diphtheria, of those 
who were infected. He also spoke of a recent epidemic of diphtheria 
occurring in his experience, and which owed its origin to a fowl affected with 
niffiet ; two children directly infected had succumbed, but not before they had 
carried the germs to the school they had attended, and where more than ten 
pupils from different hamlets presented all the symptoms of croup. 

e also alluded to the inquiry made in December, 1893, by Dr. Gallez, 
President of the Medical Commission of Hainault, at Bersillies-l'Abbaye, into 
an epidemic of diphtheria which had prevailed there for six months. Here, 
likewise, the origin of the outbreak was a diseased fowl, and it was also noted 
that all the conditions of insalubrity, the filthiness of the soil which is so 
favourable to the maintenance of the diphtheritic germs, were present. 

Schrevens also referred to other two epidemics of diphtheria which were 
studied, one near Binche, in 1888, by Dr. Bricoult, of Ecaussines, and the 
other at Falmagne and Falmignoul, in 1891, by Dr. Motte, of Dinant. These 
two practitioners also succeeded in determining the initial cause of these 
epidemics to be poultry affected with avian diphtheria. 

He terminated his address by insisting upon the necessity for recognising 
these facts and studying them, in order to establish in a precise manner the 
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causes which usually give rise to these epidemics of diphtheria, in which so 
many children perish, He more especially desired that the part diseased 
poultry played in the primary manifestations of diphtheria should be atten- 
tively observed, in order that certain prophylactic measures should be 
adopted, which would certainly diminish the mortality due to it. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE IN INDIA. 
VETERINARY-COLONFL HALLEN, C.S.J., has been retired, on account of age, 
from the Directorship of the Civil Veterinary Department—in fact, from 
service in the Indian Army, of which he was one of the oldest officers, 
having joined it under the régime of the East India Company. Veterinary- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Querifel, of the Army Veterinary Department, has been 
appointed Director of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department, and we con- 
gratulate him on his good fortune in succeeding to, perhaps, the best position 
which a member of our profession can occupy. 

There is more than ample occupation for the new Director General if the 
contagious diseases which cause such immense havoc in India and Burma 
are to be at all diminished in their prevalence and intensity. Indeed, there 
is more than sufficient to tax the skill and energies of a Veterinary Depart- 
ment of three or four times the strength of the present establishment, and it 
is impossible even now to understand why this most essential department 
was not formed half a century ago, and why it is now attempted to be worked 
with such a small number of officers. Surely there never was a better 
illustration of the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system of conducting a public 
department ! 


THE FACULTY OF OBSERVATION, 


NOTHING is more essential to success in the practice of medicine than exact- 
ness and shrewdness in the observation of symptoms. Dr, Milner Fothergill 
told the following story, which illustrates this fact; it also explains the secret 
of the success of the most successful charlatans :— 

“In the town of Leeds there once lived a quack who had received no pro- 
fessional instruction whatever, but was known far and wide for his wonderful 
cures, and especially for his power of diagnosing the diseases of patients whom 
he had never seen, by simply examining their urine. A celebrated surgeon, 
Mr. X., wishing to see his method of working, desired to be present one day, 
and the quack readily acceded to his request, feeling much flattered that so 
great a man should patronise him. 

“ Shortly after Mr. X. had taken his seat, a woman came in with a bottle of 
urine, which she handed to the quack. He looked at her and then at the 
bottle, held it up between him and the light, shook it, and said: ‘ Your hus- 
bands?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘He is a good deal older than you?’ ‘Yes, sir. ‘He 
isatailor?’ ‘Yes, sir’ ‘He lives atS.?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘His bowels are ob- 
stinate.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Here,’ he said, handing her a box of pills, ‘ tell him to 
take one of these pills every night for a week and a big drink of cold water 
every morning, and he will soon be all right.’ 

“No sooner had the woman gone than Mr. X. turned to the quack, curious 
to know how he had made out all this. ‘Well, you see,’ said the quack, ‘she 
was a young woman, and looked well and strong, and I guessed the water 
was not hers. I saw she had a wedding ring on her finger, so I knew she was 
married, and I thought the chances were it was her husband’s water. If he 
had been about the same age as she, it was hardly likely that he was going to 
be ill either, so I guessed he was older. I knew he was a tailor because the 
bottle was stopped, not with a cork, but with a bit of paper rolled up and tied 
round with a thread in a way that no one but a tailor could have done. 
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Tailors get no exercise, and consequently they all are very apt to be consti- 
ated. 1 was quite sure he would be no exception to the rule, and so I gave 
him opening pills.’ 

“¢ But how did you know that she came from S.?’ ‘Oh, Mr. X., have you 
lived so long in Leeds, and don’t know the colour of S.clay? It was the first 
thing I saw on her boots, the moment she came in.’” 

The story of Zadig, as told by Professor Huxley, is, perhaps, a still better 
illustration of the rapidity of precision and minuteness in observation :— 

“ Zadig was a young man who, disgusted with life, retired from Babylon 
to a lonely place on the banks of the Euphrates, and there studied animals 
and plants until he saw a thousand differences where others could see only 
uniformity. One day one of the queen’s eunuchs, followed by a band ot 
officials, came hastening past, and asked Zadig, ‘Have you seen the queen’s 
dog?’ Zadig modestly answered, ‘A bitch, I think, not a dog.’ ‘Quite 
right,’ said the eunuch, and Zadig continued, ‘ A very small spaniel, has lately 
had puppies, limps with the left fore-foot, and has very long ears.’ ‘ You have 
seeh her, then,’ said the eunuch. ‘No,’ said Zadig, ‘I have never seen her, 
and did not even know that the queen had a dog at all.’ 

“At the same time the finest horse in the king’s stable ran away, and the 
chief huntsman, in seeking it, also made inquiries of Zadig, who said, ‘ A first- 
rate galloper, five feet high, small hoofed, tail three feet and a half long, cheek- 
pieces of the bit are of twenty-three carat gold, and the shoes silver.’ ‘Where 
is he ?’ cried the chief huntsman. ‘I have not seen him, and never heard of 
him before,’ said Zadig. 

“ Naturally enough he was suspected of having stolen both the spaniel and 
the horse, was tried and condemned ; but no sooner was sentence pronounced 
than both the missing animals were found. Zadig was then asked to explain 
how he knew so much about them without having seen them, and this he said 
was the way: He noticed one day in the sand the tracks of an animal which 
he easily recognised as those of a small dog. Long, faint streaks on the ridges 
of the sand between the footprints indicated that it was a bitch with pendent 
dugs, showing that she had had puppies shortly before. Other marks on the 
surface of the sand close to the prints of the fore-feet indicated that she had 
very long ears, and one of the footprints being fainter than the others showed 
that she was slightly lame. As for the horse, the marks of the hoofs were all 
equidistant, showing that he was a famous galloper. In a narrow alley the 
dust on the trunks of the trees was distributed at three feet and a-half from 
the middle of the path; this showed the length of his tail, which had swept 
the trees as he lashed it from side to side. Branches of trees met overhead 
at a height of five feet, and under them were some newly-fallen leaves, show- 
ing that the horse had brushed against them and was therefore five feet high. 
As to his bit he had rubbed it against a stone which Zadig recognised as a 
touchstone, and his shoes had left such marks upon pebbles of another kind 
as showed that they were made of fine silver.” 


THE MUTILATION OF HORSES’ TAILS IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

THE Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a stringent law against the 
ractice of docking horses, and it has been approved by Governor Greenhalge. 
he important sections are as follows :—“‘ Whoever cuts the bone of the tail 

of any horse for the purpose of docking the tail, or whoever causes or know- 

ingly permits it to be done upon the premises upon which he is the owner, 
lessee, proprietor, or user, or whoever assists in or is present at such cutting 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the jail, not exceeding one year, or by 
fine of not less than 100 dols. nor more than 300 dols. Ifa horse is found 
with its tail so cut, and with the wound resulting from such cutting unhealed, 
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upon the premises of any person, such facts shall be Arima facie evidence 
that the person who occupies or has the use of such premises on which a horse 
is so found has committed the offence described. If a horse is found with its 
tail so cut, and with the wound resulting from such cut unhealed, in the charge 
or custody of any person, such facts shall be prima facie evidence that the 
person having the charge or custody o1 such horse has committed the offence 
charged above.” This ought to make it difficult to dock a horse within the 
borders of the State, but it cannot restore mutllated horses to their original 
condition, nor will it prevent the taking of horses outside of the State to be 
docked. However, it is something to have such a declaration. 


A NATIONAL LIVE-STOCK SANITARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A MEETING of State Veterinary Surgeons was held at Washington on June 
Igth and 2oth, at which important questions relating to the health of animals 
were discussed. On the 2oth, the principal topic of discussion was based on 
a paper prepared by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., on the subject 
of tuberculosis. The paper stated that numerous investigations have shown 
that the products of the dairy are infected in some sections to a most 
astonishing extent with the tubercular microbe. The fact that in older 
populations, like those of England and New England, the proportion of deaths 
from consumption to deaths from all other causes rises as high as 20 to 30 
~ cent., while in the newer communities of the West its proportion falls to 

or Io per cent., is evidence that conditions in highly-civilised countries 
favour development of tuberculosis. Sterilization of milk, he said, was not a 
preventative, and thorough inspection was the only thing which was effective 
in restricting its spread through the dairy. 

Mr. Trumbower, of Illinois, read a paper, entitled, ‘“ What shall we do with 
Tuberculous Cattle ?” in which he held that it was necessary to create public 
sentiment favouring and demanding State laws in furtherance of the object, 
before they could hope to accomplish much in the eradication of tuberculosis, 
and the protection of consumers of milk and meat. 

The committee on permanent organisation recommended the formation of 
a national live-stock sanitary association, to be composed of a representative 
of the bureau of animal industry of the Agricultural Department, members of 
the different State live-stock sanitary boards and commissions, State veteri- 
narians and other State officials having supervision of the diseases of live 
stock. The report was adopted, and a permanent organisation effected by 
the election of the following officers:—President, J. A. Potts, of Missouri ; 
vice-president, Mr. Robert Ward, of Maryland; and secretary, A. M. Brownlee, 
of Illinois. These officers constitute an executive committee, to which was 
left the duty of choosing the time for holding the next meeting, which will be 
held at Chicago. A committee of five on constitution and bye-laws was 
appointed as follows :—Messrs. Potts, Missouri ; Ward, Maryland ; Brownlee, 
Illinois ; Lyman, Massachusetts; and Hinds, of Michigan. The organisation 
is to meet annually. A great portion of the afternoon was consumed in the 
discussion of the subject of the proper disinfection of barns and premises 
where animals are kept, and of frequency of making tuberculin tests to 
ascertain the presence of tuberculosis. 


FITZWYGRAM PRIZES. 
THERE were six competitors for these prizes. The written part of the exami- 
nation was held in London and Edinburgh on the 11th June, and the practical 
and vivdé voce on the 28th June at the Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich. 
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The following is the result and the number of marks obtained by each 
competitor, and annexed are the questions :— 


Practical. 
No. Written. Cattle, etc. Horse. Total Marks. 
3 836 ie 587 oe 750 2,173 
39 859 608 Ks 1,005 2,472 
43 ae 865 635 1,050 2,550 
71 853 589 850 2,332 
10 + 779 Insufficient number of marks. 


55 es 840 Disqualified forthe practical portion of the examination. 

Result :—No. 43, Mr. F. W. Carless, 1st prize, £50, No. 39, Mr. W. H. 

Prime, 2nd prize, £30, both from the London School; No. 71, Mr. G. R. 
Simpson, 3rd prize, £20, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

The examiners appointed were Veterinary-Captain F. Raymond and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Edgar. Mr. A. W. Hill was superintendent and honorary 
secretary. 

The following were the questions submitted :— 


Anatomy. 
1. (2) How many articulatory surfaces are there on the unciform bone of a 
horse ? (4) With what other bones does the unciform articulate ? 
2. Give the origin and insertion of the extensor os suffraginis of the horse. 
3. What muscles are attached to the ulna of the horse ? 
4. Describe the urethra and meatus urinarius of the cow. 
5. Compare the plantar nerves (between the knee and fetlock) in the horse 
and ox. 
’ 6. Point out the chief difference in the lungs of the ox and sheep as com- 
pared with the horse. 
Pathology. 
1. (a) What is your treatment in the early stages of tetanus? (0) Are you 
aware of any recent experiments in the treatment of tetanus ? 
2. Divide chloroform narcosis into stages, and give the more important 
symptoms in each. 
3. Does Puccinia graminis give rise to any symptoms if eaten in large 
quantities by horses ? 
4. What surgical and medical treatment would you adopt in a case of 
complete inversion of the uterus in a cow ? 
5. Mention the causes operating in the production of uterine inertia in 
ewes. Suggest remedial and preventive measures. 
6. What effect has severe hemorrhage upon certain constituents of the 
blood ? (a) leucocytes ; (4) heemocytes. 
Physiology. 
I. Point out how the parotid differs from other salivary glands in the 
following : 
(a) Composition of saliva. 
(4) Reaction to the various stimuli known to influence secretion. 
2. What is the reaction (acid or alkaline) (@) of muscle at rest; (4) of 
muscle in activity ? 
3. (@) What is glycogen? (4) Where is it chiefly found in horses? 
(c) What is its use ? 
4. What would be the result of a severe injury to the corpora quadrigemina ? 
5. Mention the average specific gravity of urine of the following animals: 
horse, ox, sheep, dog, pig; and state how the presence of albumen can be 
demonstrated in that fluid. 
6. In estimating the value of clean oats what would you expect the following 
samples to weigh ? (a) best oats, (4) good oats, (c) indifferent oats. 
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THE CAMEL, ITs USES AND MANAGEMENT. By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD, 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 

In the preface to this book, Major Glyn informs us that it is principally the 
result of sixteen years’ practical observation and experience of camels in 
India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and the Soudan, and the elaboration and expansion 
of diaries kept by him on different campaigns under every variety and extreme 
of condition and circumstance. His object on venturing on publication, he 
also states, was a desire to awaken and to stimulate an interest in, as well as 
to encourage the proper treatment of, camels under all phases and conditions ; 
to explain the various uses to which both the riding and the baggage camel 
can be put; to act as a guide to every soldier in this direction, and also in the 
most useful and most practical doctrines of transport ; to promote and improve 
the breeding of the camel, so as to ensure the production of a superior class 
of riding and baggage camel; and to urge a more universal use of both riding 
and baggage camels, especially in Australia, and in the southern and central 
portions of Africa. 

The author appears to have gone far on the way to success in carrying out 
his object, and has, in a handsome volume of over 330 pages, given us much 
information with regard to this most useful, if somewhat incompatible and 
uncomfortable animal. 

This information is embraced in fifteen chapters, which deal with the 
creature’s structural peculiarities and something of its anatomy; its charac- 
teristics and temperament, instinct and intelligence, species and breeds, 
breeding, watering, feeding, loading, marching and carrying power; ailments, 
with their causes and remedies; equipment, management, comparison with 
other animals, and purchasing; with a concluding chapter containing general 
remarks. The author has relied mainly on his own experience and observa- 
tion, and makes but little reference to the writings of others, not even alluding 
to the excellent little treatise on the camel prepared by the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office. He acknowledges, however, that much of the 
anatomical information given in his book he gleaned from interesting con- 
versation he had with the Army Veterinary-Surgeons Phillips, Bennett, and 
Griffiths during the Nile Campaign in 1884-85; also to the late Veterinary- 
Surgeon Steel's writings. 

Major Leonard gives many new facts, and corrects several errors which 
have long prevailed with regard to the camei. 

Discussing the animal's intelligence, the author says :—‘‘ That he is stupid 
is undeniable, and though I will not go so far as to say that he has no instinct, 
I maintain that this quality is certainly not well developed in him, and that 


‘centuries of assiduous drudgery have dulled, if not extinguished it. It may 


burst forth at times—at all events, he is credited with showing it on occa- 
sions—yet from amid the memories of the past I can personally recall but few 
instances that came either under my own observation or within my knowledge. 
It is extremely difficult to get him out of the groove—the force of habit is so 
strong with him. Try and coax him to do something out of the beaten track, 
and you might as well attempt to stem the mighty torrent of the Nile. To 
gain your object you must drive him: teach him you never will. He is a 
willing enough machine that you can do anything with or take anywhere, but 
he is only a machine, and must be guided. 

“His stupidity is shown in various ways, but in none so strongly as in 
his want of judgment or discrimination in selecting proper herbs to graze 
upon. By means of his strong olfactory nerves he is reputed to detect 
 acaypengs herbs and shrubs and discriminate between them, but such has not 

n my experience. He requires to be taken to suitable grazing-grounds, 
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and if left to himself will not find them out. He is not an adventurous or 
inquisitive beast. Thousands of years of slavish domestication have driven it 
_all out of him, and if the herbage is scanty and poor he will not strike out for 
tresh pastures. Overwork in our expeditions may in a measure account for 
. this, but in reality it arises, I think, from sheer stupidity, and nothing else. 
.V.-S. Steel, who was in Afghanistan in 1878-80, says no case of a camel dying 
from eating poisonous herbs ever came under his notice, while I have seen 
. several deaths in the same country occur through camels eating poisonous 
_ shrubs, such as the oleander bush, ‘leghunai,’ and ‘ gangao,’ which are the 
commonest and most deadly up there. Deaths from the same cause have also 
come under my notice in the Soudan, and ‘aroog,’ a poisonous plant which 
grows in the desert, is often eaten by them; also a parasitic plant named 
.‘nikabit,’ with very brilliant green leaves, is devoured eagerly, and I have 
been informed of this fact by the natives over and over again. 

“ Sir Samuel Baker, in his ‘ Albert Nyanza,’ substantiates my assertion, and 

. bears witness to the extreme dulness of the camel; for while other animals in 
feeding select wholesome herbs, he is stupid enough to eat indiscriminately 
every green vegetable, and is thus often poisoned through eating a plant 
known to Arabs as ‘Camel poison’; and on this account it is customary to set 
watchers over them while grazing in districts where this plant is found. With 
all deference to Veterinary-Surgeon Steel’s opinion, I am still quite convinced 
that the camel does eat poisonous herbs. Whether this arises from his 
inability to distinguish one from the other, in spite of the acute sense of smell 

_which is attributed to him, or is due to the fact of his being greedy and 
voracious, or, yet again, is the outcome of stupidity, is a moot point, though I 

_am more inclined to attribute it to the two latter reasons than to the first.” 

_ The endurance or tenacity of the camel is its chief characteristic, and on 
this trait Major Leonard makes the following remarks: 

“ Tenacity of life the animal possesses in a marked degree, in comparison to 
its physical strength. This is called ‘obstinacy’ by some, but the poor brute, 
in addition to ill-usage, is a much-maligned animal, and I prefer to use the 
word ‘tenacity,’ and without any sketch of imagination I should call it ‘ pluck.’ 
It is simply wonderful to see him plod along, though utterly worn out. He 
does not give in easily, but clings to life, and goes on and on until he drops ; 
and when he does drop, you may take it as a foregone conclusion that he will 
never get up again. Of course, there are cases which recover, but they are 
rare; and the chances are a hundred to one against it. His calm, stoical 
endurance under intense pain and suffering has excited many a time my com- 
passion, as well as my admiration. It has often been a puzzle to me how he 
could have possibly undergone what, without exaggeration, must have been 
positive torture; and some things I have seen, were I to relate them, would 
hardly be credited except as ‘Munchausen’ fiction. I know I could hardly 
believe at first that I was an eye-witness and an unwilling participator in 
them, but custom soon makes one callous, and familiarises one to the most 
heartrending and sanguinary scenes, though my pity for these poor sufferers 
was great, and I always did what I could for them.” 

The taciturnity or apparent indifference of the camel to what is going on 
around him, and the evident absence of voice, are also featuresin his character 
which have often struck observers ; but here, again, the popular notion is not 
altogether well founded. ‘‘The camel, on the whole, is a silent beast, but 
there are occasions when, being loaded or mounted, he gets noisy. His cryis 
slightly shrill, and inclined to be plaintive. As a rule, I have found the 
younger the camel, the noisier he is, and, what is worse, he will give tongue 
without almost any reason for it, and howl if you simply go near him. If you 
do so with the object of mounting, he will howl at you in the most dismal 
_ashion, turning his long unwieldly neck and head, open-mouthed, as if he 
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‘were going to bite you, and looking at you out of his beautiful eyes in a semi- 


reproachful, can’t-you-let-me-alone kind of way. He will continue grunting 
until you have mounted and got some little distance on the way, when he will 
cease, but not altogether, breaking out occasionally, especially when you want 
him to go a bit faster. Of course, some are noisier than others, but for any 
exceptional service where silence and secrecy are necessary, and steadiness a 
sine quad non, never employ a young or an untrained camel.” 

The general character of the camel is alluded to, and is thus summed up: 
An average camel “can abstain longer from food and water—the latter more 
especially—than any other animal. He is stupid and patient to excess, sub- 
missive and tenacious to a degree, docile and obstinate to a certain extent, 
vindictive and passionate wher. roused, not easily excited nor usually alarmed, 
though at times liable to a panic or stampede—an animal, in fact, whose 
characteristics are every bit as peculiar as his structural peculiarities.” 

The camel is a notoriously unpopular animal, and few who have had any- 
thing to do with him, in recent campaigns especially, have a good word to say 
for him, except perhaps in praise of his patient endurance and abstemious- 
ness. The author's reference to the cause of this unpopularity is worth 
quoting. 

“With all his docility and patience, in spite of his domestication, and 
notwithstanding his large, soft, sympathetic-looking eyes, the camel is 
uninteresting and unattractive, and has been looked upon more in the light 
of a strange natural curiosity, valuable only to certain tribes in certain 
countries. And yet, to those who know him, not uninteresting in the strict 
sense of the word, for the camel has a curious conglomeration of characteristics 
not to be found in other animals, and not only is he well worth the study of 
an ardent naturalist, but would well repay his researches. To the ordinary 
observer, however, his intense, Medusa-like composure, far from attracting, 
is repellant. Nor does he ever break that composure, no matter how old and 
how long your association with him. He steadily declines your advances. 
He refuses to become your friend. He will not identify himself with his 
rider or driver in the smallest way whatever. His eye never lights up with 
love or even interest at the approach of his master—in fact, it never lights up 
at all with any feeling inspired by affection. This is a quality which Nature 
seems to have entirely forgotten to insert in the composition of the camel, 
and his best friend and most devoted admirer cannot accuse him of being a 
sentimentalist in any sense. No endearments and no blandishments (to me 
it seems the height of ridicule even to imagine a sane person making a pet 
of one), not all the coaxing in the world is of any avail. You cannot appeal 
to him as you can to almost any other domestic animal—through his stomach, 
to put it literally; in other words, by feeding and pampering him. In fact, 
you cannot appeal to him at all, for he has no feeling to appeal to. I do not 
know how it would succeed if you took a newly-born camel in hand, as I have 
never attempted it, but I imagine the difficulties, though perhaps not insuper- 
able, would still be very great. 

“Though he is very tame, and gets to know you, it is only to a strictly 
limited extent, and though he will go so far as to eat bread out of your hand, 
and perhaps give you a low grunt of recognition when you come near him— 
a mark of great condescension on his part—somehow or other you cannot 
get any further with him, Should you attempt to pat or caress him, he shows 
not the slightest appreciation—on the contrary, he usually objects to it in a 
very decided manner, drawing his head away and giving vent to a low growl 
of disapproval, with a don’t-take-any-liberties-with-me kind of expression. 

“The fact is, you must not take any liberties with a camel. He is not like 
a horse ora dog in this way; though he may be good and faithful to you 
according to his lights; you cannot make a friend or a companion of him, as 
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you can of these. Life and its hard conditions are taken for granted. Good 
treatment or bad makes no difference to him, or at least his countenance, 
stolid and stony in its expression, does not reveal it. No one but a keen 
observer would detect in the young camel a slight look of reproach in its 
beautiful eye, or a fine touch of pathos and appeal in its wailing grunt; while 
the old battered veteran accepts his fate with supreme and calm indifference, 
not unmingled with a dash of supercilious scorn, as if he were the only 
creature in existence, and you had nothing whatever to do with him. It is 
this indifference and want of interest that he shows to man, this entire want 
of confidence in him, that in a great measure widens the breach between 
them. A horse endears himself to you, and shows his affection for you in 
many ways, neighing and whinnying at your approach, rubbing his nose up 
against you, licking your hand, and learning his name like a dog. Who so 
keen in a clinking run after the wily fox or the mighty boar as a good horse ? 
When you are on him, he has a fellow-feeling with you—reciprocates your 
sentiments, shares your ardour and excitement in the chase, enters into the 
spirit of it with a fire and a will, a kind of animal magnetism which passes 
between you, which makes your very heart go out to him, and you almost feel 
as if you and he were one and the same being! You not only look on him 
as an old friend, but feel for and cherish him as one; and what better friend 
or companion has any man in the South African Veldt, or in the Australian 
bush, than his horse? He will do for you what he will not do for a stranger ; 
to acamel there is no distinction. What makes a horse fly a five-barred 
gate ora stone wall; what makes him face the tusks of an infuriated boar; 
or, if he scents danger round about, what adds to his courage but confidence 
in his friend and master whom he trusts? The horse is a gentleman, and 
the camel is a boor. In a few words, it is a question of united self-interests 
and hearty cu-operation between man and horse. The mule and donkey, 
too, if you treat them kindly, will appreciate your attention and reciprocate 
it. Not so the camel. He neither gives nor takes. He is wrapped up 
entirely in himself and his grievances, and they are on occasions very grievous, 
poor wretch! Like the tortoise, he prefers to keep himself to himself, for out 
of the shell of his impenetrable reserve he wil! not come, and, what is more, 
no inducement will make him. 

‘And so it is, I believe, that few people have taken an interest in the 
camel, and he has been looked on merely as a useful brute, that as long as 
you gained your object with him it mattered little or nothing whether it was 
at the cost of his life or not. Another reason, perhaps, is that he has been 
looked upon with a certain amount of awe and mystery, as the only animal of 
its kind, strange and exclusive, with a complicated internal machinery that 
enabled him to march impossible distances under impossible conditions. By 
degrees, without proper study orinquiry—in fact, people seemed purposely to 
avoid it—it was believed that the camel could carry almost any weight, and 
travel any distance without food and without water; and that these, espe- 
cially the latter, were merely secondary considerations—luxuries, and not 
-necessaries—which could be dispensed with altogether.” 

Such is the camel, and the notions which have been entertained with regard 
to it, and we have quoted thus treely from Major Leonard’s excellent book to 
show how he hastreated his subject, and how attractive he has made it, even 
to the ordinary casual reader. Army veterinary surgeons have a particular 
interest in the camel, as they are certain to have professional dealings with the 
animal on a more or less extensive scale during their career, and they should cer- 
tainly avail themselves of Major Leonard’s guidance, for he writes with a wide 
knowledge of the creature and its requirements in peace and during war, in 
health and in disease. His book is full of interest to the zoologist and the 
general reader as well, for it is both interesting and instructive. The services 
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of the camel are likely to be more sought for than ever, and in whatever part 
of the world it is employed this work should be the standard one on its 
management and employment. 


Amonc MeN AND Horses, By M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. (London 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1894.) 

Captain Hayes is well known as a writer of popular works on horses, 
horse management in health and disease, and also on horse-breaking and 
riding. In “Among Men and Horses,” he has made a new departure, and 
included mankind in his observations. The book is a kind of autobiography, 
embracing the career of the writer from his birth in Ireland to his admission 
to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, his début as a Commissioned 
Officer of Artillery, and transfer to India and to “The Buffs” and Bombay 
Staff Corps, as well as his studentship and graduation in veterinary medicine. 
In all this men and horses, foot and horse-racing, pugilism, and other sport- 
ing recreations and occupations are mixed up in a promiscuous manner, 
forming a chatty record of personal experience and adventure in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, which are both entertainining and interesting, as well as amusing. 
The reminiscences of men the author has met, especially horsemen, and 
his gossip about horses, are most enjoyable reading ; while his wanderings 
and experiences, along with his courageous, clever, and accomplished wife, in 
near and most distant parts of the world, in exhibiting and teaching his 
method of horse-breaking, are novel and enlivening to peruse. Nearly all 
kinds of subjects are dealt with, among them veterinary matters are touched 
upon, and the fund of gossip and“ anecdote is a large one. The book is well 
got up, and has a considerable number of illustrations. reproductions from 
photographs, by Captain Hayes. We are sure our readers" will enjoy the 
volume as much as we have done, should they follow our advice and procure 
it. It will bear perusal more than once. 


AGRICULTURAL ZooLocy. By Dr. RitzemMa Bos. With an Introduction by 
ELEANOR A, ORMEROD, F.R.Met.S., F.R.M.S., etc. Translated by J. B 
AtnswortH Davis, B.A., F.C.P. (London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
1894.) 

The progress made in the study of agriculture in all its branches, has led to 
a large development in its literature, and to an extensive issue of handbooks, 
text-books, manuals, etc., for agricultural students and agriculturists. The 
book before us on agricultural zoology, is from the pen of Dr. Bos, lecturer in 
the Royal Agricultural College at Wageningen, Holland, who prepared it as 
one of the Thaer Library issue, for the use of farmers and students. As the 
author intimates in the preface, its production was in reality undertaken with 
the intention of providing agricultural colleges with a condensed review of the 
entire animal kingdom, but treating in greater detail the animals harmful or 
helpful to agriculture. No reference, however, is made to the domesticated 
farm animals, as in all such institutions these are treated of by the lecturer on 
stock-breeding. and not by the zoologist. 

The descriptions of the creatures dealt with, and they are very numerous— 
from the mammalia down to the protozoa—are of necessity brief, but very 
clear, and free from long words and scientific technicalities ; so that the book 
is eminently adapted for the purpose for which it was written. Miss Eleanor 
A. Ormerod, who has done, and is still doing, so much for agricultural and 
horticultural entomology, has penned an introduction setting forth the scope 
of the work and its value, especially with regard to the portion allotted to 
insect infestations. 

The descriptions are greatly enlivened and elucidated by the excellent 
woodcuts, nearly one-hundred-and-fifty in number, and the book forms a 
handy volume of two-hundred-and-fifty-six pages, which would serve the 
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purpose of the veterinary student quite as well as those for whom it was pre- 
pared. Its low price (six shillings) places it within the reach of nearly every- 
one. The translator, Professor Davis, of the University of Wales, has per- 
formed his task satisfactorily, in putting Dr. Bos’s manual into good English, 


GUIDE TO THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES FOR SOUNDNESS, FOR STUDENTS AND 
BEGINNERS. By J. Moore, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co., and W. Thacker and Co., London, 
1894.) 

The examination of horses in order to ascertain whether they are sound, is 
a very important part of the veterinary surgeon’s vocation, and carries with it 
more or less serious responsibilities. It has therefore to be carefully carried 
out ; and in order to ensure its being thoroughly satisfactory, it should be 
conducted in a methodical manner, so that nothing may be neglected or over- 
looked in the investigation. Almost every practitioner has his own particular 
manner of examining, and no doubt the same end is attained by all; but just 
as there may be a confused or irregular way, in which there may be a risk of 
missing certain points or expending more time than is absolutely necessary, so 
there should also be a systematic method from which there should seldom be 
any deviation, so that nothing of importance is likely to escape notice. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant Moore, who, as Veterinary Officer of the Remount 
Depot at Calcutta, has had ample experience in this matter, has prepared a 
little book of some twenty pages, in which is laid down an intelligible and 
perfect procedure, which, if closely adhered to, will economise time, and pre- 
vent anything escaping attention which ought to be noticed, so far as the 
mere routine of examination is concerned. 

For veterinary students, and even for practitioners, the booklet will be of 
service, as indicating not only how to set about enquiring, but also what 
should be looked for ; and in this regard it has its razson d’étre ; while its very 
modest dimensions, and still more modest price, make it more worthy of 
appreciation. 


Army Weterinary Department. 


Gazette, June 26th. 
VETERINARY-LIEUTENANT A. H. Lane is seconded for service in the Egyptian 
Army. 


Gazette, July 20th. 
AYRSHIRE YEOMANRY CAVALRY.—Veterinary-Captain J. Dickie resigns his 
commission, but is allowed to retain his rank and to continue to wear the 
uniform of the corps on his retirement. 


Gazette, July 24th. 
The following gentlemen to be Veterinary-Lieutenants ,—W. F. Shore, vice 
A. H. Lane, seconded ; G. K. Walker, vice T. J. S. Clarke, deceased. 
BoMBAY VETERINARY ESTABLISHMENT.—The Queen has approved of the 
retirement from the Service of the following officer :—Veterinary-Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. B. Hallen. 


At the levée held by the Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace on June 
29th, Veterinary-Major J. Reilly, Royal Horse Guards, was presented by 
General the Earl Howe, C.B. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant T. Marriott left Aldershot for Shorncliffe with the 
4th Dragoon Guards on July 3rd. 

Veterinary-Lientenant C, E. Nuthall left Dublin for the Curragh with the 
Ist Dragoons on July 2nd. 

Veterinary-Captain A. F. Appleton left Shorncliffe for Aldershot with the 
6th Dragoons on June 26th. 
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Veterinary-Captain L. J. Blenkinsop left Cahir for Ballincallig with the 
1oth Hussars on July 2nd. 

Veterinary-Captain J. A. Braddell left Ballincallig for the Curragh with the 
13th Hussars on June 26th. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant J. A. Meredith left Manchester for Cahir on 5th July, 
and on arrival in Ireland will take veterinary charge of the 15th Hussars, in 
place of Veterinary-Lieutenant J. G. O’Donel, transferred to 14th Hussars. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant F. W. Wilson has been ordered to Okehampton to 
take veterinary charge of that camp, véce Veterinary-Lieutenant C. B. Free- 
man, ordered to rejoin at Woolwich. 


Obituary. 


On June 13th there died at Bombay of enteric fever, R. St. John Walley, - 
M.R.C.V.S., son of Professor Walley, Principal of the Dick Veterinary School. 
The deeeased only obtained his diploma in 1891. 
Veterinary-Lieutenant T. J. Stanley Clarke died at Mynigyau, Burmah, on 
{uly Ist. He was thirty years of age, ana graduated in the same year as Mr. 
yailey—1891. He entered the Army Veterinary Department in January, 
1892, and went to India in the following March. 
The following deaths have been reported :— 
W. Grierson, M.R.C.V.S., Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright, who graduated 
in 1844; 
W. Walters, M.R.C.V.S., Checkley, Staffordshire, a graduate of 1830; 
T. B. Exley, M.R.C.V.S., Leeds, a graduate of 1887. 


Aurisprudence. 


At North London Police Court, on July 23rd, Frederick Browning, a farrier, — 
of Howard Street, South Hornsey, was summoned for acting as a veterinary 
surgeon without the necessary qualification. Mr. G. Thatcher prosecuted 
for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and said that the proceedings 
were instituted under section 17 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, which set 
forth that no person who was not a member of the College, or who was not 
registered as a practitioner or the holder of the veterinary certificate of the - 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland at the time of the passing of the 
Act should be allowed to practise as a veterinary surgeon. In this case the 
defendant had simply used the word “ Veterinary” on his sign-board. Mr. 
Fletcher quoted a judgment of Justices Hawkins and Williams on the 
point, in which it was held that the use of the words “ veterinary forge” by a 
farrier was a pretence that the farrier had some special veterinary knowledge. 

'Mr. C. V. Younc, for the defence, said that in face of that judgment he 
could not raise any defence. It was, nevertheless, the fact that the defendant 
had had the sign exhibited in front of his premises for 20 years, and if his 
friend would visit the farriers’ shops within a mile radius of the defendant’s 
place he would find at least 20 other farriers who described themselves in 
similar terms. It was true that the defendant had an “ infirmary,” but that 
was attended to by a qualifiedsurgeon, so that no member of the College was 
deprived of his fees. 

Mr. Dickinson: But there must be some object in using the words. 

Mr. Younc: It is like a man who calls himself a sanitary plumber. It 
means nothing but it goes down with the public. This was a case fora 
nominal penalty only. 

Mr. Dickinson : Defendant is liable to a fine of £20. He now knows he 
must not make use of this word. I shall imposea fine of 20s, with 23s. costs. 
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The Veterinary Journal, 
Parliamentary LEntelligence. 


House oF Commons, July 3rd. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. Joun Ettis asked the President of the Board of Agriculture a question 
as to the progress of the inquiry into the diseased lungs of beasts landed at 
Liverpool from Montreal by the steamships ‘‘ Toronto ” and “ Mongolian” on 
May 20th and June 6th. 

Mr. GARDNER: With the assistance of the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Bury and Dr. Burdon Sanderson, I have obtained the evidence of ten of the 

rofessional gentlemen, who, in addition to the veterinary officers of my own 
Bapertment, were invited to examine the diseased portion of the lungs of one 
or both of the animals referred to by my hon. friend. The examination of 
witnesses is not quite complete, but it is already clear to me that the inquiry 
need not be a very protracted one, and I hope it may not be very long before 
I am in a position to publish the evidence and the conclusion at which I have 


arrived thereon. 


AGE OF CAVALRY HORSES. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD asked the Secretary for War whether the number of horses 
reckoned as part of the effective strength of a cavalry regiment on a peace 
footing included any horses of an age which would preclude their being used 
for active service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: There is no positive regulation as to the 
maximum age of cavalry horses; but the intention is not to send on active 
service any horses over 15 years of age. (Laughter.) A certain number of 
horses on the establishment are over this age; but in the case of the six 
regiments on the higher establishment all over 15 years are cast each year. 
The number in the six regiments to be so cast this year is 48, or about 2 per 
cent. of their establishment. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: Can the right hon. gentleman make any statement as to 
minimum age ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I have no information as to minimum age. 

Sir C. DILkE: Is the right hon, gentleman aware that in every army in the 
world there is a regulation as to minimum age ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : Very likely; but in our army there is no 
positive regulation as to age. 


July 5th. 
CAVALRY REGIMENT REMOUNTS. 

In answer to Mr. BROOKFIELD, 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN said: The horse establishment of a cavalry 
regiment includes its remounts, and, therefore, a small though varying number 
of four-year-old horses, but none of younger age. There are no regulations 
as to which young horses should take the field for active service ; but the 
Inspector-General of Remounts would decide at the moment, taking into 
account the nature of the country in which the regiment was to operate. At 
present there are 68 four-year-old horses in the six regiments of the higher 
strength, being about 2? per cent. of their establishment. About 9 per cent. 
are five-year-olds. 


July 6th. 
SWINE FEVER IN DENBIGHSHIRE. 


In reply to Mr. J. H. RoBERTS, 
Mr. GARDNER said: I have received the further communications to which 
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my hon. friend refers, and I have been glad, in conformity with his request, 
to give them my very careful consideration. It is the fact that the three cases 
of swine fever reported in June arose in the eastern division of the county, 
and that the chief constable is of opinion that the western division of the 
county is free from disease, but the splitting up of the area of a single local 
authority in the manner proposed would be attended with considerable 
practical difficulty, and I regret that I do not see my way to give effect to the 
wishes expressed by my hon. friend. I may add that it is admitted that there 
has hitherto been considerable difficulty in securing the prompt notification of 
disease in the county, but if this difficulty is overcome, and no further out- 
breaks occur there during the present month, I should probably be in a 
position to consider favourably an application for the removal of the restrictions, 
provided that the local authority were willing to take satisfactory precautions 
against the reintroduction of the disease. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. _. 


Mr. GARDNER moved the second reading of this Bill, the object of which- 
was, he said, merely to simplify various matters and remedy some anomalies 
which existed in the Acts connected with this matter. He hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a second time. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPoRT Said this was the first time the Bill had appeared 
on the paper, and he thought hon. members ought at least to have another 
day in which to consider it. He therefore objected. 


July 12th. 
IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the President of the Board of Agriculture if he was now 
able to state the results of the special inquiry into the cases of the Canadian 
cattle suffering from disease and landed at Liverpool on June 6th and 
May 2oth last; whether the services of the right hon. member for Bury and 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, in connection with that inquiry, are completed, and, 
if so, what is the conclusion at which he has arrived; and whether he was 
aware of the great inconvenience which is occasioned to farmers and others 
engaged in the cattle trade by the prolonged uncertainty as to his decision. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON inquired if there was any probability of the restrictions 
on the importation of Canadian cattle being removed. 

Sir JoHn LenG had notice to ask whether, in the inquiry into the recent 
cases of Canadian cattle suspected to be suffering from contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, the lungs were subjected to microscopic examination ; whether 
experts have discovered any bacillus peculiar to contagious, as distinguished 
from non-contagious, pleuro-pneumonia; whether healthy animals have been 
inoculated with matter from the lungs of these suspected animals, and with 
what results; whether any cattle in contact with those from which the lungs 
were taken had any symptoms of infection; and whether any reports have 
been received, since these cases occurred, of cases of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia in Canada or in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: Perhaps my hon. friend the member for Dundee 
will allow me at the same time to answer the question on this subject which 
he has put on the paper. I very much regret any inconvenience which may 
have been entailed upon farmers and others by the action I have been obliged 
to take with regard to the landing of cattle from Canada, but I may remind 
the right hon. gentleman that under the law as it stands some uncertainty 
must of necessity from time to time arise. With regard to the first portion of 
the question, I am glad to be able to say that, as far as I can see, all the 
necessary evidence has now been taken as to the morbid appearance present > 
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in the lungs of the cattle to which the right hon. gentleman refers, and I hope: 
that I may shortly be able to lay upon the table of the House a copy of that 

evidence, and also a minute embodying the conclusions at which I may arrive 

thereon. I think that my hon. friend the member for Dundee will find that 

the first three paragraphs of his question are fully dealt with in that evidence, 

and in the minute to which I have just referred, and in answer to the: 
remainder of the question I may say that no cattle forming part of the cargoes 

in which disease was detected were found to be affected other than those 

referred to, and that no reports have been received such as those suggested. 

As to the further question put to me by my hon. friend the member for West 

Aberdeen, I am sorry to have to inform him that there does not seem any 

prospect at present of our being able to dispense with the restrictions on the 

importation of Canadian cattle. 

July 19th. 
DISEASE IN CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. JouN ELLIs asked the President of the Board of Agriculture when the 
evidence taken in the recent inquiry into the lungs of certain Canadian cattle 
would be presented to the House; and whether he could now state the - 
conclusion at which the Department had arrived thereon. 

Mr. GARDNER: The evidence in question is of a very technical character, 
and will require careful revision, but I hope it will not be long before I am in 
a position to present it to the House. I stated on the 12th inst. that there 
does not seem to be any prospect at present of my being able to dispense 
with the normal statutory requirement of slaughter at the port of landing in 
the case of cattle imported into this country from Canada, and I cannot at the 
moment add to this statement. I propose, however, to embody the facts upon 
which it is based in a reasoned minute which will be included in the other 
papers to be presented. 

THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION, 

Mr. Hunter, for Mr. Field, asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he was aware that considerable and widespread dissatis- 
faction existed on account of the delay experienced in receiving the Report of 
the Bovine Tuberculosis Commission; and whether he had obtained any 
further information as to the probable date of its publication after so many 
inquiries. 

Mr. LeFevre replied that he had made further communication to the Com- : 
mission, and he was informed that they were fully aware of the desirability of 
reporting as soon as possible, and that the report would be issued shortly. 

Mr, CHAPLIN asked whether the right hon. gentleman would put pressure 
upon the Commissioners, in order to obtain their report before the close of 
the session. At the commencement of the session, the right hon. gentleman 
told them he expected to lay the report on the table very shortly, and they 
were now in exactly the same position, and this had been going on for ° 
three years. 

Mr. LEFEvRE: I quite agree with the right hon. gentleman. I can only say 
that I have already put all the pressure I can upon the Commissioners. 

House oF Lorps, July 23rd. 
CANINE RABIES. 

The Ear oF Rosse called attention to a letter from M. Pasteur, read at a 
meeting at the Mansion House, London, on July 1, 1889; and asked the 
Government whether they were not of opinion that the conferring upon a 
Government Department powers for ordering the muzzling of dogs, which are 
at present vested in the local authorities only, is desirable, with the view of 
stamping out canine rabies; and whether the simultaneous muzzling of dogs - 
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throughout the United Kingdom, recommended by that meeting, did not 
appear likely to be the most effectual as well as in the end the simplest mode 
for effecting that object. 

LorD RIBBLESDALE said the returns now before the Board of Agriculture 
quite justified the noble lord in putting his question on the paper. These 
returns showed that in 1889 there were 312 cases of ascertained rabies. In 
1890 the number fell to 129, in 1891 to 79, and in 1892 to 38; but in 1893 it 
rose to 93, and in the 27 weeks of the present year ended on the 7th of July 
the number reported was 101. These figures, he admitted, gave the Board 
of Agriculture some anxiety, but it was that useful sort of anxiety which made 
them do something. The Board had tried to carry out Pasteur’s recom- 
mendations, and had made vigorous efforts to deal with a state of things 
which they did not like. He was sorry that the Government had been 
obliged to withdraw the Dogs Bill—a measure which from its moderation 
would have commended itself to public opinion (a very important factor) and 
to Parliament—because of the mistaken interest taken in it by one or two 
members of the House of Commons. With regard to the first part of the 
noble lord’s question the Board of Agriculture did not think new legislation 
was necessary. Under the 3rd section of the Board of Agriculture Act, 18809, 
power was given to the Board to prescribe and regulate the muzzling and 
control of dogs, and also the seizure, detention, and disposal, including 
slaughter, of stray dogs not muzzled and not under proper control. The 
Board, in pursuance of these provisions, issued the Rabies Order of 1892, 
delegating to local authorities powers to deal in the way prescribed with dogs 
suffering from rabies. But he wished to make it clear to the noble lord that 
although the Board delegated these powers, it in no sense abrogated them. 
The view of the Board, however, was that local authorities must be trusted 
in this matter. If the central authority under the existing circumstances 
issued very strong orders as to muzzling, seizure, detention, and slaughter, it 
would probably find itself in the unfortunate position of not being able to 
enforce its own orders. He sat on a committee of their lordships’ House 
which, under the presidency of Lord Cranbrook, inquired into this question 
in 1887. In their report that committee said that the time might come when 
the public would call upon the Privy Council (now the Board of Agriculture) 
to act onits own authority throughout the kingdom, but that without that 
sanction the initiation of the necessary measures must be left to local 
authorities. The Board of Agriculture entirely agreed with that view. They 
thought the exigencies of each locality should be left to be dealt with by the 
local authority, who were likely to be cognizant with the facts and with the 
best method of dealing with them. The recommendation of the noble earl 
that there should be a simultaneous muzzling was a simple and an attractive 
plan in sound, but he feared that if they attempted to carry it out they would 
find that it bristled with great difficulties and complications. To enable such 
a course to be taken there must be a great and general concentration of public 
opinion in this country in support of it. During the ten years from I to 
1810 there were in Russia no fewer than 1,666 deaths from hydrophobia. If 
anything of the kind even approaching this calamity occurred in the United 
Kingdom the recommendation of the noble earl might be put in force, but 
the circumstances must be altogether different from what they were at present 
before they could deal practically with the evil in the way suggested. 
Whereas with a properly-fitting muzzle the discomfort of the dog was 

roblematic, the resentment of the owner was certain. A noble friend had 
just told him of a poodle which, passing from one part of Germany to 
another, had six weeks’ freedom from the muzzle. On returning within the 
muzzling area the dog came back with the muzzle in its mouth. Under 
existing circumstances, and with the facts and figures the Government had 
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before them, they would not be justified in taking so extreme and difficult a 
course as simultaneous muzzling. The disease, he might point out, was very 
much localized in Lancashire, Lanarkshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
London, Essex, Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey. Cases that arose in other parts 
of the country could be often traced to one or other of these eight counties. 
This would give some idea of the extreme localization of the disease in this 
country. During the six and a-half years ending june 30, out of gol cases of 
ascertained rabies 669, or 74 per cent., occurred in the eight counties he had 
mentioned. The noble earl had referred to the Rabies Order of 1892, which 
gave to local authorities statutory powers to seize stray dogs. No doubt the 
local authorities would give instructions for carrying out those orders. At 
the same time, it was to be much regretted on this account that the Bill to 
which he had alluded had been lost in the House of Commons, because it 
would have given more particular powers to the London police to seize stray 
dogs. Great objection was taken by some hon. members to the police having 
these powers, which, however, would have been to the best interests of the 
community as well as of the dogs themselves. In conclusion, he feared that 
he could not give the noble earl any hope of adopting either simultaneous 
muzzling or any new legislation in the direction indicated. The Board of 
Agriculture were fully aware of their responsibilities, and would not in 
any way shirk their duty in in attempting to deal in every possible way with 
a scourge that had been more or less in our midst since the days of the 
Conquest. 


Proceedings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 


and Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Tue Duke of Cambridge presided, on July 13th, at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Veterinary College, which was held in the board-room of the institu- 
tion at Great College Street, Pancras Road. From the annual report of the 
governors, which was read by Mr. R. Powys, the Secretary, it appeared that 
the retirement of Lord Ilchester and the death of Lord Tweedmouth had 
caused two vacancies on the Board of Governors. Fifty-two students had 
obtained the diploma of the College and 60 students had passed the first and 
51 the second professional examination during the year. The number of 
horses examined for soundness was 1,012, andthe number of animals brought 
to the College for advice and treatment was 1,292. One hundred and seventy 
new subscribers had been enrolled, but it was regretted that the expenditure 
for the year had exceeded the income by £512. 

The Duke oF CAMBRIDGE said it afforded him much pleasure to be present 
to promote as far as possible the objects of the institution. He considered 
that the state of their finances was in some measure due to the unfortunate 
situation of the building, which was some distance from those in the West End 
whojwere most likely to avail themselves of its advantages. The College was, 
nevertheless, doing excellent work of national importance, and he thought 
something should be done to let the public know what benefits the institution 
was bestowing. If the public were better informed as to the work of the Col- 
lege more support would be forthcoming. He felt great interest in the welfare 
of the institution, and would spare no effort to promote its well-being. 

The report having been adopted, Lord Tweedmouth was elected a Vice- 
President, and Lord Houghton and Sir J. B. Maple, M.P., were elected 
governors of the College. ; 

It was announced that the scholarship had been awarded to Mr. R. W. 
Hall; the Colman silver medal to Mr. Richard Voisin, of St. Lawrence, 
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Jersey; bronze medals to Mr. W. J. Forman and Mr. H. Carlton Reeks; and 
the certificate of merit to Mr. W. L. Harrison. A vote of thanks was passed 
to the Duke for attending. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on the 21st June, 1894. 

Present :—The President, G. Gartside Mayor, Esq., in the chair; Messrs. 
W. A. Taylor, Wm. Woods, R. C. Edwards, Lieut. Meredith, J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, E. E. Wood, Wm. Ackroyd. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME (in the absence of the Secretary) intimated that he had 
a number of letters of apology for non-attendance from members. 


Election of Members. 

On the proposition of Mr. R. C. Eowarps, seconded by Mr. W. A. TAYLOR» 
Mr. F. B. Pearson, M.R.C.V.S., Chesterfield, was elected a member of the 
Association. 

Mr. J. B. WoLsTENHOLME proposed, and Mr, WitL1aAmM Woops seconded 
the election of the following members:—Mr. J. T. Priestner, M.R.C.V.S, 
Manchester, and Mr. Ernest E. Wood, M.R.C.V.S., Eccles. : 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME exhibited a morbid specimen of a number of liver 
flukes in the bile ducts of a cow which was with calf. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME read a letter which had been received from the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society, submitting the following 
resolution :—“ That in the opinion of this Society the fees usually paid by 
the insurance companies to veterinary surgeons for the examination of horses 
for insurance are too low to be consistent with the responsibility incurred, and 
that the Secretary be requested to write the other veterinary medical societies 
on the subject.” 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME moved that the communication be laid upon the table, 
and that the Secretary of the Eastern Counties Medical Society be written to 
that effect. 

Mr. W. A. TAyLor moved the following resolution :—“ That whilst sympa- 
thising with the general tenor of the resolution passed by the members of the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society, this Association deems it 
unwise to interfere between veterinary surgeons and clients in the matter of 
fees payable to the former.” 


Discussion on Professor rn Paper on New Views and Old 
vactice. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME in opening the discussion said:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, as I listened to Professor Penberthy’s paper I seemed to be 
impressed with the idea that he was raising the old methods of thought and 
treatment to too high a platform, particularly where he referred to the treat- 
ment and drugs of a hundred years ago as being still the sheet anchor of the 
Veterinary Surgeon, When, however, I came to read the paper I found the 
controversial points so beautifully balanced—in the accountant’s sense—and 
fenced off, that it was impessible to assail them. Thus, if on the one hand 
praise is given to the older methods it is promptly condemned on the other, 
The paper as a whole comes to me as a plea for c/inical work, and as such I 
think it merits the sympathy of all veterinarians. Yet whilst pressing this plea 
the Professor gives abundant evidence of the painstaking clinical observation 
of to-day. Bacon’s dictum. as quoted by Erichsen, that—“‘ They are the best 
surgeons who being /earned, incline to the traditions of experience, or being 
empirics incline to the methods of learning”—seems to apply with full force 
yet; for the practice of medicine is still a long way from being definite 
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science—much is art, much is empirical. I think that the achievements of the 
last 50 years in medicine are marvellous, whether in the domain of clinical 
study or laboratory observation and experiment ; and that the demand for the 
clinician is greater than ever. The paper by, causing us to pause and take 
note of these advances, does excellent service in showing the ground already 
covered, and pointing out that which is beyond. How precise is our know- 
ledge of such affections as mechanical phyhisis vzde needlegrinders’ lung, ver- 
minous bronchitis, liver-fluke disease, echinococcus disease, anthrax. How 
disease is being sub-divided and differentiated. How mechanical aids to 
diagnosis and surgery are being multiplied. How theraputics and pharmaceu- 
tical advances are being pressed forward every month. In conclusion, 
gentlemen, I would express my thanks to Professor Penberthy for the pleasure 
and profit I have derived in perusing his paper, mingled possibly with some 
regret that I have failed to find material which lends itself to the purpose of a 
practical discussion. 

Mr. W. A. TAyLor, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor Penberthy 
for his excellent address, stated that so far as he had been able to follow his 
remarks they were an eloquent statement of the history of veterinary medicine 
and surgery, along with that of human medicine and surgery from the earliest 
times to the present day. There was a good deal of matter with which all 
the members must agree and a modicum to which we cannot assent, and if it 
was Professor Penberthy’s intention to stir the members up to increased 
vigour in their observations as clinicians, he did not blame him for it. He 
confessed that there were times when the veterinary surgeon was so pushed 
that he did not observe cases perhaps as critically as the surgeon would wish, 
but that was rather the fault of the practitioner having a good deal to do than 
the fault of his inclination. There was no doubt that the most valuable book 
for the members to read was nature’s book—nature in health and nature in 
disease ; and a veterinary surgeon finds irrespective of any other books that 
the man who uses his faculties of observation to the greatest extent usually 
makes the most successful practitioner. He said he had pleasure in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to Professor Penberthy for his very interesting 
discourse. 

Mr. Wo. Woobs seconded the proposition. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant MEREDITH said he would have to say good-bye to 
the members, and tendered his best thanks for the kindness shown to him by 
the Association. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of himself and the members, said they had 
always been very pleased to see Lieutenant Meredith at the Association’s 
meetings as he was a good and popular member of the Association, and he 
= he would carry with him in his new sphere the members’ good 
wishes. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLorR proposed that a letter of condolence be issued from 
the Association stating the sympathy of its members with Professor Walley 
and Mrs. Walley in their recent sad bereavement. 

Mr. R. C, Epwarps seconded the proposition. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


A MEETING of this Association was held in the Wear Valley Hotel, Bishop 
Auckland, on June 21st, 1894. Mr. J. G. Deans, President, in the chair. 
There were also present :—Messrs. F. R. Stevens, W. T. Briggs, Geo. J. 
Harvey, C. G. Hill, and C. T. Holmes, Darlington; H. H. Roberts, V. Snaith 
and J. R, Crone, Bishop Auckland; H. Suarry, York ; G. E. Gibson, Ferryhill ; 
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and W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. Visitors:—Messrs. H. Thompson, 
Aspatria; J. Armstrong, Penrith; E. R. Gibson, Barnard Castle; J. Lan- 
chester, Bishop Auckland; Fred. Hood, West Auckland; and Messrs. 
Waddington and Thompson, Bishop Auckland. 

An apology for non-attendance was received from Professor Walley. ; 

A vote of condolence with Professor Walley on the death of his son in 
India, was proposed by Mr. Deans, seconded by Mr. HILL, supported by Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Harvey produced two calculi; the first being a phosphatic one taken 
from a 133 hands pony, and which weighed 63 Ibs. ; the other a dust one from 
the colon of a cart horse, which died from intestinal trouble. 

Mr. THompson exhibited his tooth forceps, and also those which he used 
for removing the crowns of molar teeth from both horses and cattle, likewise 
a set of parturition instruments, 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Medical Society, asking the Association to consider the following resolution, 
and for an expression of opinion on it :— That in the opinion of this Society, 
the fees usually paid by insurance companies to veterinary surgeons for the 
examination of horses for insurance are too low to be consistent with the 
responsibility incurred.” 

After several members had spoken on the subject, Mr. DEANS proposed and 
Mr. SNAITH seconded that the letter lie on the table. 

Carried. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with, and resulted as follows :— 
President, Alfred Peele, F.R.C.V.S., West Hartlepool; Vice-presidents, Geo. 
C. Hill, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington, and A. Neish, M.R.C.V.S., North Allerton ; 
Treasurer, H. H. Roberts, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop Auckland; Secretary, W. 
Awde, F.R.C.V.S., Stockton-on-Tees; Auditors, W. T. Briggs, M.R.C.V.S., 
Darlington, and W. N. Dobbing, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington. Messrs. F. R. 
Stevens and W. Awde were re-elected Dinner Committee, to make arrange- 
ments for the Annual Dinner. 

The PRESIDENT then informed the members that he had been very much 
disappointed that Professor McCall had been unable to fulfil his promise to 
give them a paper on that day, but he was glad to say that Mr. Thompson 
had kindly consented to take his place, and he heartily welcomed him on that 
his first visit to the Association. 

Mr. THompson then introduced the subject of parturition, and illustrated it 
by twenty-one diagrams. 

At its conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Thompson 
on the proposition of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. SUARRY. 

W. Awpe, Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News. 


SuLPHuR BATHS FoR HorsEs.—The town of Baden, near Vienna, has, it 
appears, voted a sum equal to £2,400, for the establishment of sulphur baths 
for the cure of rheumatism in horses. 

An AGED JENNET.—A jennet which lived to be forty-one years of age, died 
a short time ago. It has been in the family of Mr. Boothman, Miley Hall, 
Blessington, Ireland, the whole time. Being trained to work when two years 
old, it continued to do so up to two years ago. 

VETERINARY ReEwarRDs.—The distribution of prizes awarded by the National 
Society of Agriculture of France took place in July, when Professor Cornevin 
of the Lyons Veterinary School, was awarded the prize of Behague, value £40, 
for his work on Zootechny. The gold medal of the society was also bestowed 
on Professor Cadiot, of the Alfort Veterinary School. 
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HORSE VERSUS BicyLE.—A match took place at the Vélodrome at Liége 
recently between a Belgian cyclist named Rasquinet and an American horse- 
man known as “ Texas Jack.” The latter, who rode ten horses in succession, 
was defeated after a magnificent struggle by Rasquinet, who had led_ through- 
out. The winner's time for 32 kilometres (20} miles) was 56 min. 30 sec. 
“Texas Jack” gave his opponent a start of 1,600 metres (1,750 yards). 

GLANDERS IN IRELAND.—Glanders has broken out among horses belonging 
to a Mr. Fitzgerald in Cork. The local authority have taken prompt 
measures ; sixteen horses indicated by the mallein test to be infected have 
been slaughtered. Eleven were shot on the following day at the stables 
in Copley-street, and next day five were destroyed on Mr. Fitzgerald’s farm 
at Ballyphehane. On Jost-mortem examinations being made it was found 
that every carcase save one showed indications of the presence of glanders. 

HoRSES AND YAKS IN THIBET.—In Bonavolt’s interesting book, ‘‘ Across 
Thibet,” there are frequent allusions to the domesticated animals, and among 
them we select the following two observations: “The horses destined for us 
arrived this evening, and excellent ones they are too, but not shod; and our 
endeavours to fix shoes on them are all in vain. For their hoofs are so hard, 
dry and friable, that the nails bend or fail to hold, or actually split them.” 
“The people of Thibet are more careful about their cattle than themselves. 
The horses, as well as the Yaks, which carry our baggage, are well treated, 
and fed in a very peculiar manner, with a sort of pap made with the xzomua 
—a kind of turnip—this food being put down their throats by means of a 
funnel made from a horn that has been hollowed out.” 

GERMS IN AGRICULTURE.—M., Jean Danysz recently reported to the French 
Academy an ingenious method of ridding the country of small rodents which 
had become so numerous and destructive that it was impossible to produce 
any crop. Every acre of land furnished a home for thousands of these pests. 
The method adopted was to dissolve some gelatin cultures of pathogenic 
bacteria capable of producing an infectious disease in mice, then soaking a 
great number of small cubes of bread in this solution, and placing the bread 
near the holes occupied by the rodents, every day for three days in succession. 
Within two weeks after this method was adopted, scarcely a live mouse was 
to be found in the district treated. When the burrows of the rodents were 
opened, their galleries were found to be filled with dead mice. 

MALA&RIAL INFECTION IN ANIMALS.—The remarkable discovery of Laveran, 
by which we have learned that true malarial disease is the result of the 
infection of the blood by parasites, has given a new interest to every fact 
which pertains to the causation of this malady. Especially interesting is the 
following statement by Surgeon Parke, Stanley’s companion in his African 
exploration, which was published in the Lancet (May 28th, 1893) :—‘“ Perhaps 
the sharpest attack experienced during this part of the journey was my own, 
which followed a ducking received in crossing a tributary of the Congo. My 
donkey slipped accidentally and completely submerged me. This was but 
the first of a long series of experiences in which I found that every wetting in 
Equatorial Africa meant a subsequent attack of intermittent fever. Another 
lesson soon learnt, and for which I was still less prepared, was the fact that 
our donkeys, after each corresponding drenching, developed febrile symptoms 
exactly corresponding to those of their fellow-travellers.” 

MICROBICIDE PROPERTIES OF Mucus.—The presence of vast numbers of 
microbes in those cavities of the body which are in communication with the 
air, would doubtless be the occasion for frequent and fatal attacks of illness 
were it not for the fact that the mucus {which covers these exposed surfaces, 
is possessed of distinct bactericide properties. Even germs as virulent and 
tenacious of life as are the spores of anthrax, have been found to be killed 
after a few hours of exposure to nasal mucus. This product of gland-action 
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is found to be capable of destroying all kinds of microbes. It is this pro- 
tective action of mucus which prevents an enormous development of bacteria 
in the nose and other cavities of the body which are exposed to the air. 
This fact emphasises the importance of preserving intact the much-neglected 
nasal mucous membrane, since it is evident that a state of disease capable of 
destroying the mucous glands, and hence vitiating the mucous secretion or 
causing its entire loss, must expose the body to attacks of disease from which 
it might otherwise escape. 

THE History oF HippopHAGY.—Veterinary-Surgeon Gundelach of Dussel- 
dorf, in a little brochure has studied hippophagy from a historical point of 
view, and added to what was already known of the subject. It appears that 
the use of horse-flesh as food for man, in recent times at least, was established 
at the commencement of this century by Eric Viborg, the first director of the 
Copenhagen Veterinary School, and in 1808, the slaughter of horses with this 
object received legal sanction. In Austria, horse-flesh was recognised as an 
article of food in 1847, and the first establishment for its sale was founded in 
the Capital in 1854; to-day the annual consumption exceeds 18,000 horses. 
In Berlin, the first horse slaughter-house was started in 1857. In Bavaria, 
hippophagy began at Nuremberg, in 1854. In Hanover, Pastor Bédeker under- 
took a campaign against the prejudices that prevented people eating this flesh, 
and in 1847 its use for this purpose was authorised. Gundelach insists that the 
abattoir is the logical destination of the horse, from an economical point of 
view, and that the societies for the prevention of cruelty to this animal should 
exert themselves to extend hippophagy. 

CANINE INTELLIGENCE.—A remarkable instance of the point to which the 
sagacity of a dog may be cultivated was afforded at the Westminster 
Aquarium recently, when “ Miss Scottie,” a black and white collie, was brought 
under public notice. According to an official account, she is a daughter of 
Champion Metchley Wonder and Lady of the Lake, and is about two years 
and a-half old. That she will attract a good deal of curious attention there 
can be no doubt. A combination of three figures is mentioned by a spec- 
tator, and when these figures are repeated to her she takes up cards bearing 
them. In the same way she identifies a portrait out of several, distinguishes 
one colour from another, selects a card upon which a hand has been placed, 
and, above all, plays at single nap according to directions. In catching her 
master’s vocal expression she is seldom at fault. It is stated that she is not 
a trained dog in the ordinary sense of the term, having been taught by kind- 
ness only. She goes through her task with almost amusing deliberation, but 
not without indications of enjoyment. Altogether, the performance is particu- 
larly interesting in its way, and is likely to be remembered in tuture editions 
of Edward Jesse’s “ Anecdotes of Dogs.” 

BACTERIA IN Ecos.—Dr. Charles T. McClintock, of the University of 
Michigan, details the following experiments, which indicate that eggs become 
infected with microbes in many cases at least before they are laid. This fact 
emphasises the importance of securing for our fowls, as well as other food- 
producing animals, healthful conditions of life. A healthy, laying hen was 
obtained, and after repeated washings in a solution of bichloride of mercury, 
followed by sterile water, she was placed in a sterilised cage. The hen con- 
tinued to lay regularly every other day. The eggs were obtained as soon as 
possible after being laid, and a portion of them were placed in sterilised 
cotton and then in an incubator. All these eggs decayed and swarmed with 
bacteria. The remaining eggs were taken as soon as laid, and cultures were 
made from their contents. Seme of these culture tubes developed; others 
remained sterile. After some days the hen was killed, and with proper 
aseptic precautions culture tubes were inoculated from various portions of the 
oviduct. Most of these tubes developed. It would seem from this one case, 
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that the putrefactive bacteria entered the egg in its passage down the oviduct, 
and before the shell was formed. But to conclude that all eggs when laid 
contain putrefactive bacteria, is not warranted. It is a matter of common 
household observation that a few eggs do not decay, no matter how long they 
may be kept ; and the further fact that eggs packed in some dry material, as 
sawdust, salt, etc., and those greased or coated with gelatin, etc., keep longer 
than those left in the open air, would seem to indicate that the bacteria enter 
through the shell. 


Correspondence. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, R.C.V.S. 

S1r,—I should like to have the privilege of communicating through the 
pages of your widely read journal, my most sincere and respectful thanks to 
those members of the veterinary profession who supported me in my late 
successful candidature for the council of the R.C.V.S. 

Having issued no address, and made no appeal to my brother practitioners, 
enhances the great honor that has been done me, and it will be my constant 
and earnest endeavour to show myself worthy of this confidence. 

' I trust that those gentlemen who, without solicitation, favoured me with 
their votes at the recent election, will never at any time have to regret their 


choice of me as one of their representatives. 
July 14th. W. OWEN WILLIAMS. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 
CoMMUNICATIONS have been received from Veterinary-Captain D. C. Pullin, 
A.V.D. ; Veterinary-Lieutenant J. Moore, Calcutta; A. W. Hill, London; W. Peer- 
mead, London; Dr. Armund Ruffer, London ; J. B. Wolstenholme, Manchester ; 
R. T. Hutchinson, Preston ; W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees ; Veterinary-Captain J. A. 
Nunn, Lahore, India; G. Thatcher, London; Professor W. Owen Williams, 


Edinburgh. 


Books AND PAMPHLETs: Journal of the Royal we Society of England ; 
Captain M. H. Hayes, Among Men and Horses ; . J. Ritzema Bos, Eleanor A. 
Ormerod, J. R. Ainsworth, Agricultural Zoology ; Veterinary-Lieutenant J. Mcore, 
F.R.C.V.S., Guide to Examination of Horses; A/ajor A. G. Leonard, The Camel, 
its Uses and Management ; Procés-Verbal de l’Academie Royal de Médecine de 
Belgique ; 47. Kostoff, Sulla Diagnosi della Morva Equina ; Bulletin des Séances de 
la Société Nationale d’Agriculture de France; Dr. £. Chaumier, De la Nature du 
Rachitisme; Bulletin de la Société Royale Protectrice des Animaux de Belge ; 
Twentieth Annual Announcement of the American Veterinary College ; Bulletin des 
Séances de la Société Nationale d’Agriculture de France. 


JouRNALS, ETC.: American Veterinary Magazine ; Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural; Society of England; Recueil de Médécine Vétérinaire ; Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution ; Modern Medicine and Bacteriological Review ; Agricul- 
tural Jourual of the Cape of Good Hope; Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire; Mark 
Lane Express ; Clinica Veterinaria ; American Veterinary Review ; Tijdschrift voor 
Veeartsentjkunde en Veeteelt ; La Presse Vétérinaire ; Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire 
et de Zootechnie ; Live Stock Journal; Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veteri- 
nary Archives; Revue Vétérinaire; Der Thierarat; Echo Veterinaire; Lancet ; 
British Medical Journal; Edinburgh Medical Journal; Veterinarian; Baily’s 
Magazine; Archiv. fur Wissenschaftliche und Praktische Thierheilkunde. 


NewspaPers : Aildare Observer; Cape Times; Surrey Advertiser ; Bristol 
Mercury ; Baltimore Sun. 


